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Fordham University Social 
School 


pn 1927 the Fordham University School of So- 
logy and Social Service entered upon the second 
ade of its existence. Compared with the age’ of 
; ancient European universities, this is but as the 
nofaday. Yet it must be remembered that the 
y idea of complete schools of social science may 
ctically be regarded as only of yesterday. 

sociological and economic courses have long been 
mon enough in colleges and universities, but 
sst not be confounded with an organically devel- 
ied school, complete in itself, where the study of 
m in all his social relations is carried on in spe- 
cally .distinct departments, and where welfare 
tk is viewed under all its scientific aspects. 


such was the plan on which the Fordham Social 
mool was built up during its first decade. But 
Ith the summer of 1927 a new era of expansion 
van. 
Mn appeal in its interest was made in every 
arch of the New York Archdiocese, through the 
bolic reading of a circular letter, sent to the pas- 
‘s by His Eminence Cardinal Hayes, who always 
d the progress of the school profoundly at heart. 
, addition the efforts of its Dean, the Rev. Mat- 
-w L. Fortier, S.J., encouraged and supported 
the President of the University, the Rev. Wil- 
bm J. Duane, S.J., made possible an enrolment 
- exceeding that of any previous year. 
Vhat further facilitated the reorganization of 
> school was the fact that first-year courses only 
re given this year. The school thus made a 
pletely new beginning. A doubling of. the 
aber of regular students should therefore be 
sible for the following year, since a two years’ 
dance is required. 
rdham, it should be noted, is unique among 
lic universities in its large student body, al- 
ugh it has in no way relaxed its educational 
wirements to secure numbers. Its enrolment for 
‘was somewhat over 7,500. The impetus 
“carried it onward during the progress of the 
few years can be seen permanently recorded 
many stately buildings on its campus, where 
ke of the chisel is still fresh upon the stone. 
est of these are the magnificent, cathedral- 
brary in old English Gothic, and the spacious 
y building, equally notable, and constructed 
e most recent scientific demands. 


Service should endeavor to 
ogress, not merely education- 


oe - -* 


roper, therefore, that the School of 


ally but also numerically. Including the enrolments 
in its Institutes, it registered in all more than 300. 
students for 1927-28. 


In reality, the school embraces three different 
groups of pupils. 

The first group consists of students attending 
the day courses. Of these, forty-three had regis- 
tered toward the beginning of the school year. 
They include seven priests and as many Sisters. 
Several are candidates for the doctorate, others for 
the A. M. degree. All, without exception, have 
credits beyond the high-school diploma. 

The second group is made up of those who attend 
one or more of the evening courses. A high stand- 
ard, too, was set here. Seventy were accepted and 
registered, but probably several times as many were 
turned away for lack of the necessary requirements 
or because of a total misapprehension as to the 
meaning of a social education and the time de- 
manded for this. Particular credit is due to the 
tactful discrimination exercised by the Registrar, 
Mr. Edward L. Curran, A.M., Ph.L. As a con- 
sequence the evening classes also are well graded 
and perfectly qualified to follow the lectures and 
discussions. Some of the day courses are more or 
less duplicated in the evening classes. The foun- 
dations were thus laid for a good evening school. 
It was realized that the end to be attained, if the 
school is to have an acknowledged standing, must 
first and foremost be—excellence. 

We now come to the third group of students. 
These are enrolled in the various so-called Insti- 
tutes which prepare students for special examina- 
tions, such as may be required for admission to the 
different branches of public service. We have here 
a rather interesting development. 


After setting up its office the first work of the 


school was to organize two Institutes of sixty hours 
each, preparing candidates for examinations to be 
held by the Bureau of Attendance, Board of Edu- 
cation. The first Institute was to qualify candi- 
dates to enter the Bureau, the second to anticipate 
a promotional examination intended to advance 
present attendance officers to the positions of dis- 
trict and division supervisors. ‘The number actually 
certificated in thesé two Institutes was 119. _ 

At the request of the Board of Examiners the 
first of these Institutes was again repeated to an- 


other class of seventy-eight. Two other Institutes | 


of sixty hours each were soon organized to enable 
a number of the students already enrolled above 


to qualify in a special branch still further required _ 


of them. | 


_ Believing, moreover, that employes of munici-_ 
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pal bureaus should be trained.in the fundamen- 
tals of sound social science, the school opened an 
Institute in preparation for the coming examinations 
for the position of Social Investigator in the depart- 
ment of Child Welfare. Thirty-nine students were 
here in attendance. Once placed in the welfare 
departments of the city, such students can later be 
brought back again for still other courses to im- 
prove themselves in the very important task in 
which they are engaged. 


It will thus be seen how the school is in reality 
conducting a great civic work in co-operation with 
the municipal authorities, who do not fail to show 
their appreciation. ‘These Institutes are in no way 
brought into contact with the regular classes, so that 
the University can fulfill its important civic mission 
of preparing public officers for their delicate and 
often momentous tasks without sacrificing its edu- 
cational standards and ideals. 


There is perhaps no field, outside of purely philo- 
sophical studies, where Catholic principles are more 
urgently required than in Sociology. It is here that 
the doctrines of a Godless materialistic evolution 
are freely applied by rationalistic writers. The text 
books on sociology in general use, even when not 
directly antagonistic to revealed religion, are likely 
to abound in false viewpoints on questions relating 
to fundamental principles and religious truth. With- 
out exaggerating the evil, no one can say what 
dangers may be lurking in a course of non-Chris- 
tian sociology for a Catholic student. 


In any case it is clear how fruitful of good Cath- 
olic social courses and Catholic social schools can 
be, if rightly and scientifically conducted, Random 
discourses are not sufficient. Our education must 
be placed at least on a perfect level with the best 
that is offered in non-Catholic institutions, with 
whose graduates our own will come into competi- 
tion. Only thoroughly experienced teachers are to 
be utilized for this important work. 


All these requirements, I believe, have been fully 
complied with in the Fordham school. It is pos- 
sible here to give only a brief outline of its cur- 
riculum and to show the careful interlocking of 
its parts. Naturally not all the subjects mentioned 
are treated in the same year. ‘They are distributed 
through the various terms of a two years’ training. 


What at once distinguishes the school from any 


non-Catholic institution is the series of lectures on 


Social Ethics. It thus offers to the student, from 
his first entrance into the classroom, a Christian 
outlook upon life in all its social aspects. And so, 
thereafter, week after week, the searchlight of re- 
ligious truth and Catholic moral teaching is played 
over the whole field of social relations. As a posi- 
tive inspiration the great leaders of Catholic social 
action are brought in vivid characterizations before 
the students. 

Since the family is the unit of society, practical 
social work now begins for the pupil with his inti- 
mate approach to it through the Department of 
Social Case Work. This is perhaps the most im- 


portant of all the departments, since here a first- 
hand knowledge of the method and technique of © 
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handling family problems is given under most ex- 
pert direction. ‘The five courses listed range from 
a study of the historic and philosophic backgrounds, 
of the home to several periods per week in a recog= 
nized family-case-work agency. 


But within the family itself we soon meet with) 
that most complex problem—the child. The De= 
partment of Child Welfare is therefore instituted 
to deal in its various courses with the objectives 
of child welfare, the different forms of foster-care 
for the child, the delicate problems of the delin- 
quent child and the handicapped child. Finally the 
practical work of the student is done with regular 
child-welfare agencies and with agencies for delin= 
quent boys and girls. It is continued in direct im 
vestigations of foster-homes. 


By this time the future social worker has already 
been confronted with many physiological and psy- 
chological questions that will enable him to appre= 
ciate the value of the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, which follows next in order. The courses 
it offers embrace rational psychology, social psy- 
chology, psychiatry and physiological psychology. 
It is plain how utterly out of all question is the 
study of some of these subjects by a Catholic stu- 
dent in a non-Catholic institution, unless he would 
be indoctrinated with entirely wrong philosophical 
or religious views. The field work is here conduct 
ed in the mental clinic of St. Vincent Hospital, 
which is thoroughly equipped for the examination 
and study of mental cases. This clinic is under the 
auspices of the Catholic Charities of the Archdio- 
cese of, New York. 


_ 

But from the mental ills and abnormalities con 
sidered in the previous department, we next com 
to the bodily ailments dealt with in the Departmen’ 
of Public and Social Health. The Christian socig 
worker is qualifying himself to carry out the par 
of the Good Samaritan after Christ’s own Heart 
Properly to accomplish this task he must have som 
expert knowledge of the rudiments of disease p 
vention, of health conservation, and of the questio 
in particular that concern public health in all it 
phases. Various courses, therefore, present the 
hygienic, biological and medical background of 
social service, together with the theory and practice: 
of public health work and the requirements of hos= 
pital service. The field work is carried on in the! 
social-action department of a hospital. 


Due consideration has thus been taken of bot 
the mental and physical maladies of mankind te 
which the social worker ministers. But there - 
another malady worse than these, because it is spi 
itual. The treatment of this is taught in the D 
partment-of Criminology. Crime and punishmer 
social treatment of crime, criminal law and pr 
cedure are subjects to which special courses a 
devoted. As is usual in the various departmen 
we have here also the customary seminar, or rour 
table discussion. Those majoring in criminolo 
and penology are required to do assigned reseai 
work. ‘Trips to courts and to penal and corre 
tional institutions are obligatory for all. 

We have thus far studied the individual 
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vn bodily, mental and spiritual needs, so far as 
2se can be alleviated by the expert Christian social 
orker. We have studied him also in his family 
‘rroundings, with regard to father, mother and 
‘ild. It remains, therefore, to consider his en- 
ronment outside of the family circle. For this 
tidy the Department of Community Organization 
ss been erected. The courses here deal with the 
\velopment and administration of community work, 
rrveys as to health and housing, settlement work, 
se problem of recreation in its larger sense, social 
rrislation, naturalization and immigration. It is 
yvious what a tremendous field this department 
pone seeks to cover. 


» And now, in the trite phrase, “last but not least,” 
2 enter upon the still more significant industrial 
oblems. For the social worker they offer an- 
her and most important aspect of environment, 
rnsidered in the previous paragraph. ‘The whole 
palfare of the individual and the family must 
rgely depend, in almost every case, upon indus- 
aal or commercial considerations, upon wages, 
llaries and conditions of employment. ‘The De- 
urtment of Industrial Social Service covers this 
tld from the social-welfare aspect. Courses on 
€ economic ground work of social service, on in- 
istrial history, labor problems, unemployment and 
personnel management are here given. 


_And now the social worker is finally directed to 
ok to himself and master an art on which his own 
<actical success may in no small measure depend. 
or this purpose we have the additional Department 
* Social Records. By its courses on records and 
ports, on the various systems of framing reports, 
id on the collection and compilation of social in- 
prmation this department initiates the student into 
e€ intricacies of “the rightfully exacting require- 
ents of modern social agencies.” It further gives 
nm the key to the correct understanding and inter- 
retation of social statistics. 


Thus equipped, the Catholic graduate should cer- 
iinly be able to do more than merely hold his own 
ith the graduate of any other social school. 

I 
ich a school cannot be erected anywhere and 
It would be a grave mistake, and I 
locate. it where social- 


‘In this respect Fordham University School of 
ology and Social Service is exceptionally well 
tuated. It was established at the very center of 
whirl of social activities and enterprises, private, 


_-JosepH Hussterr, S. J. 
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n conclusion a caution must, however, be voiced. 


How Company Unions Are 
Formed 


1 


While the management was making efforts to es- 
tablish the company union the representative of the 
real Brotherhood had been trying to bring about the 
conference requested in September, 1926, and finally, 
on March 19, 1927, after many postponements, Mr. 
Baldwin, Vice-President in Charge of Operation, 
informed the employes’ representative that in the 
future such matters would be handled by another 
official, Mr. J. C. Patterson. It will therefore be 
noted that after six months delay this railway off- 
cial passed the matter on to another official, and 
thereafter the Brotherhood continued its efforts to 
obtain a conference with Mr. Patterson. 


It should be understood that during this long 
period the Brotherhood was putting forth every 
effort to make an agreement with the management, 
and that the management was refusing to grant a 
conference upon first one excuse and“then another, 
whereas Section 2, Paragraph I, of the Railway 
Labor Act provides that both parties must exert 
every reasonable effort to make and maintain agree- 
ments : 

“Tt shall be the duty of all carriers, their officers, agents, 
and employes to exert every reasonable effort to make and 
maintain agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, and 
working conditions, and to settle all disputes, whether aris- 
ing out of the application of such agreements or otherwise, 
in order to avoid any interruption to commerce or to the 
operation of any carrier growing out of any dispute between 
the carrier and the employes thereof.” 

_In the meantime the President of the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employes, desiring to bring 
about a settlement, had endeavored to obtain a con- 
ference with the President of the Erie Railroad, Mr. 
Bernet, but this was likewise impossible. Another 
effort on the part of the management to establish 
its Company union was made, when over three hun- 
dred of its bridge and building foremen and me- 
chanics were called into New York City on April 
3rd. This meeting went into session about 11 a. m. 
and lasted until about 3:30 p. m. ‘The proposed 
company union agreement and wage scale was 
submitted and the men were requested to take a 
standing vote to indicate whether or not they were 
in favor of the proposals. Only three or four of 
the men stood up and since this was unsatisfactory 
to the management’s representatives, a division engi- 
neer then requested all men to sign opposite their 
names “yes” or “no.” These signed votes were to 
be taken to the division engineer on a typewritten 
sheet that had been previously prepared. A number 
of the men who had previously voted “no” admitted 
that they then voted “yes” because they were afraid 
of losing their jobs if they voted “no.” Notwith- 
standing this coercive method of obtaining the vote 
the management was still unable to obtain a majority 
vote in favor of the proposed agreements. The men 
were furnished coffee and sandwiches in the meet- 
ing room, probably for the purpose of preventing 
them from getting out to themselves during the 
lunch period to discuss the matter. The manage- 
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ment had detectives at the door to prevent repre- 
sentatives of the real Brotherhood from getting in- 
side the hall. 


On the previous day, April 2, 1927, the section 
foremen and their assistants had been called into 
New York City and presented with a proposed 
agreement covering wages and working conditions. 
These proposals were rejected and the meeting lasted 
from 10:30 a. m. until 4:15 p. m., during which 
time two detectives were stationed at the stairway 
leading to the meeting room, the officials providing 
sandwiches and coffee for the men, evidently for 
the purpose of keeping them from being inter- 
viewed at noontime by representatives of the Broth- 
erhood who were on the ground. 


Failing to obtain the approval of the men at these 
meetings the company then sent its officials over the 
toad in motorcars in an effort to influence the em- 
ployes to sign in favor of a company union. 


During this time it came to light that a division 
engineer had been advising the employes not to pay 
their dues in the Brotherhood which they had indi- 
cated to be their choice until the company union 
committee had completed its negotiations. In other 
words, they were not to pay their dues in a real 
Brotherhood until the management had succeeded 
in establishing an organization which the employes 
clearly did not want. 


In the first efforts to influence its employes to 
vote in favor of a company union the management 
was unsuccessful since the majority voted as being 
unfavorable thereto, and following this the officials 
again covered the road to make the second effort to 
establish a company union. ‘The extent of the coer- 
cion used in this connection is difficult to state. It 
is known that coercive measures were resorted to, 
but at the same time coercion is a difficult thing to 
prove. The mere fact, however, that the company 
was displaying such violent opposition to the stand- 
ard international Brotherhood and putting forth 
such tremendous and expensive efforts to drive its 
employes into the company union should be suffi- 
cient evidence to convince any impartial observer 
that coercion was clearly apparent. 


A meeting was held by the Brotherhood in Mead- 
ville on April 10, but on account of the coercive 
practices of the management only eleven employes 
dared attend. These men stated that “the com- 
pany has the life scared out of the employes,” and 
that if they joined the Brotherhood of their choice 
“they would be dismissed from the service.” Repre- 
sentatives of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employes, who were then engaged in organ- 
izing on the Erie, were able to “write up” a few 

en after promising that their membership would 
| be made known to the management. Without 
is assurance the men would not join for fear of 

x discharged. 
lanagement, proceeding with its company 

itie in a committee and signed an 


- given below. It will be recalled that the compan 


nt OV ON 5 rules, following | 


April 16, 1927. One of the leading officials of th 
company union, when interviewed, subsequent to 
announcement of the new agreement, stated that h 
did not think the company union would last ve 
long, and promised to give the Brotherhood o 
Maintenance of Way Employes “all the support that 
he could.” He stated, however, that he was an old 
man in the service and in years and was therefore 
afraid to join the Brotherhood at that time. 
m. 


m, 
and at a meeting of about 150 Maintenance of Me 
employes in New York City these by-laws wer 
read, following which over eighty per cent of the 
men walked out of the meeting and refused to pay 
their dues or join the company union. A few days 
later a meeting of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employes was held with about 125 Main 
tenance of Way employes present, practically all of 
whom desired to join the Brotherhood, but wer 
afraid to do so for fear of losing their employment. 


In the meantime the by-laws covering the co 
pany union were prepared, it is not known by who 


Further evidence in connection with the company 
union activities on the Erie is indicated in the fol 
lowing statement by a Brotherhood representative, 


who interviewed some of the Erie foremen af = 
these foremen had been called into the division en= 


gineer’s office: 


“In canvassing the road I found eleven foremen and 
assistant foremen who told me, that when they were cal 
down to the office by the division engineer to sign up — 
the agreement the company did not present any printed 
typewritten paper stating what they were to sign. If th 
was anything printed on top of the sheet it could not 
seen by them because the chief clerk, J. B. Grant, had 
hand placed on it so the men were unable to see anythi 
These men told me that in case our organization would 
to have any testimony before any notary public, Boar 
Mediation or even the President of the Road, they are r 
to appear in person and make such a statement. I p 
sonally believe they told me the truth because they insisted 
a giving me their names which you will find on a separate 
sheet.” 


A further illustration of the carrier’s conduct in 


this connection is indicated in the statement of an- 
other one of the Brotherhood’s representatives 


representatives covered the road twice, interviewin 
the men in their efforts to establish a company unior 
In contrast to these activities the attitude of t 
officials toward the establishment of a real organ 
tion is indicated in the following signed statemet 
of one of the Brotherhood’s representatives. 


“Tuesday, May 13, 1927, I started on the Rochest 
Division—the men asked me to come and see them, 
went and found ten of them working together laying rai 
I went up on the train with some of them and talked 
them while_riding. When I arrived at destination whe 
they were, I found Supervisor Ed. Trenholm from 
N. Y, He asked my business and I told him and 
surprised me with what he pulled off. He tol. 
the tracks and to not talk to the men a 
were signed up for a company union ai 
He curse 
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sw that the men don’t want the company union but he 
scared them. This is one of the worst men I ever met, 
“act the worst. 


Notwithstanding the official coercion of this char- 
er the Brotherhood has succeeded in obtaining a 
od majority of the signatures of authority from 

employes, and local lodges are being established 
‘the system. Many others have expressed a desire 
ioe represented by the Brotherhood, but state they 

afraid to sign petitions for fear of being dis- 
mminated against by the management. 


The foregoing facts indicate what the employes on 
3 particular railroad have been up against in their 
rts to affiliate themselves with an organization 
‘their own selection, and likewise indicate how 
mpany unions are formed. 


‘This present dispute is now before the United 
ates Board of Mediation, the Brotherhood of 
aintenance of Way Employes has signed peti- 
ins from the majority of the employes stating that 
ry desire to be represented by this Brotherhood, 
li the management is continuing its efforts to 
ild and maintain a so-called company union. 


Jn a road such as this, where employes have been 
nied the right to organize, where decisions of the 
aited States Railroad Labor Board have been flag- 
tly disregarded when unfavorable to manage- 
ent, where intimidation, influence, interference and 
ercion have been practiced by officials to prevent 
» self-organization of employes and to bring about 
> establishment of a company union, where repre- 
itatives of a real Brotherhood have been denied 
mferences during a time when hand-picked com- 
ttees were almost dragged into conferences, the 
ptives of the management must be clearly appar- 
t and the hypocrisy with which company unions 
> surrounded must be clearly evident to all fair- 
rnded people. 


[The company cannot contend that this Brother- 
od is radical or that it is a trouble making organ- 
on, because it has never conducted a national 
ike, and the only strike of any significance was 
sck in 1901 when its membership on the Canadian 
cific suspended work for a period of eleven weeks 
Neder to gain recognition before the management. 
mice that time it has lived at peace with the Cana- 
oe Pacific management, it now has an agreement 


ering wages and working conditions and the 
nnadian Pacific Railway in all probability would 
't be without the organization because it finds that 
scan conduct its labor affairs more satisfactorily 
this collective manner. . 


‘he industrial warfare existing on the Erie, as 
e described, undoubtedly results in disturbing 
orale of the employes, and it is suggested that 
ncy of service and operation cannot reach the 
under these conditions that could otherwise be 
pected. This should constitute a problem calling 
‘r the serious consideration of the stockholders, 
1 the writer firmly believes that the Erie Rail- 


investment, if the representatives 


¥ 


d be more efficiently and economically — 
with the result that its stock would be a— 


of the road put forth an effort to live at peace with 
its employes. As a contrast we suggest for example 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, where the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employes has maintained an 
agreement for better than twenty years and where it 
is living at peace with the management today. 


According to reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the Chesapeake and Ohio, operating 
2,646 miles, showed a net revenue, after deducting 
rents, taxes, etc., in the year 1926, of $37,011,025, 
while the Erie, operating 2,053 miles, showed a net 
of $16,527,744, or less than one-half the net shown 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio, whereas the mileage 
of the two roads does not differ materially. 


An analysis of revenues and expenses for the two 
roads suggests some interesting points. The total 
revenues in 1926 for the Erie were shown to be 
$110,574,019, and for the Chesapeake and Ohio 
$133,974,030, indicating therefore a substantially 
greater volume of business for the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. ‘The freight revenues alone were, roughly 
speaking, $89,000,000 on the Erie and $120,000,000 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Notwithstanding this greater volume of business 
indicated for the Chesapeake and Ohio the’ total 
expense for the two roads was practically the same, 
being $90,386,252 for the Erie and $90,970,788 for 
the Chesapeake and Ohio. 


It is therefore apparent that the Chesapeake and 
Ohio handled more business with about the same 


expense, resulting in a net revenue that is more than _ 


double that of the Erie. There are many factors, it 
is conceded, that enter‘into the operations, expenses 
and revenues of a railroad, but since the labor cost 
constitutes the largest item of expense it is not 
deemed improper or unfair to draw these contrasts 
between one road that has lived at peace with the 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes for . 


years and another road that has interfered with the 
self-organization of its employes since its return to 
private management. 


The Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployes at its 1925 convention adopted a resolution 
favoring co-operation between railway managements 
and its organized Maintenance of Way employes, 
and through the Railway Age, spokesman of man- 
agement, invited this co-operation. By its conduct 
the Erie Railway appears to prefer industrial war- 
fare to industrial co-operation, and if this policy is 
expensive to management and costly to stockholders 
the blame must in fairness be laid at the doorsteps 
of management rather than of the Brotherhood. _ 


The above is but one of several experiences the 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes has 
had with the company unions and indicates how 
company unions are formed. If the publisher and 
readers of this publication desire further facts con- 
cerning company unions® on other railroads the 
Brotherhood will be willing to reveal other experi- 
ences equally as outrageous. at 
L. E, Keurer, 


. ‘Sintisticans Brotherhood M. of W.E: 
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ern eugenists. 
_ the false structure of facts that has been reared on 
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Sterilization by Law 
IV. 


The Menace of Mental. Defectives (2) 


To generalize from the one or other instance 
of large families among mental defectives is both 
unsound and unscientific. Dr. W. E. Fernald, who 
devoted many years to the scientific study of the 
feebleminded at the Waverly Institute, Massachu- 
setts, is authority for the statement that the average 
number of children in the families of the feeble- 


minded who left the institution and married was not- 


even one person to a family. Furthermore, he cites 
the fact that of the feebleminded studied by Samuel 
Howe for his survey of the idiots in Massachusetts 
in 1848, not a single feebleminded descendant could 
be found in any of the towns where they. should 
have been located.®) Of late eugenists have rightly 
raised their voice in warning against exaggerations 
in discussions on this subject.?°) 


So, too, more caution is being displayed by gene- 


cists of late when there is question of discussing the © 


transmission of weak mental strains. As studies are 
deepened it is becoming clear that the factor of 
heredity is one involving many complications. It is 


not. so certain by any means that heredity plays the - 


role it once was thought to play in the matter of a 
perpetuation of mental weaknesses. ‘Much of the 
work in the matter of heredity of the feebleminded 
has been done by social workers who have arrived 
at their data by questioning relatives as to the per- 
sonalities and capacities of the people under study. 
Many of these workers have not been free from a 
preconceived idea that this condition is hereditary. 
It is obvious that data of this character, in which no 
complete medical observations have been made as 
to the organic cause of feeblemindedness, are of no 
scientific value. ‘The work of Fernald is of special 
importance because his observations are based on 
cases of feeblemindedness which have been studied 


from a medical standpoint, and in which any organic © 


injury to the brain has been completely and ade- 
quately evaluated’) Especially have the records 


of the Juke and Kallikak families played an im- 


portant part in support of the contentions of mod- 
Scientists, however, are demolishing 


itherto supposedly scientific data.2) Apropos of 
this Dr. Walsh, Medical Director of the Fordham 


in its membership some of the greatest pace i 


mental degeneration is quantitatively and qual 


_ cry of alarm that the menace of mental def 


niversity School of Sociology, said in his address | 
on “Legislation, New Panacea of Humanity” at | 
the seventh annua n of the Banonal Sl | 


never brought out. Very often such people are e 
tremely poor, and poverty has much to do with thei 
temptations to unsocial activities of various kinds 
We would do much more good by securing as far 4 
possible for such people a decent living wage 
good living quarters, where they would not be 
ploited by either high rents or high prices, than B 
attempts at legislation which are founded on m 
understanding of the conditions and which will, | 
other legislation along similar lines of supposed oa 
hibition and prevention, do infinitely more hag 
than good.” ° 

The certain facts of heredity as established 
biologists have only too often been falsely appli 
by the enthusiasts of the cause of legal sterilizat 
to the condition of mental defectives. Their coneh 
sions are frequently vitiated by two false method 
of work: first, the material has not been scien 
cally gathered, and secondly, what has been gat 
ered has not been carefully sifted before drawit 
conclusions. Science becomes unscientific when 
data are used unscientifically. 


As matters stand now we have much propagand 
and\few facts. Hence the attitude of the Nationa 
Committee for Mental Hygiene: “Although the N 
tional Committee has never taken a stand official 
for or against sterilization, it has never advocat 
the measure. The consensus of opinion among th 
members of the committee is that with our presen) 
knowledge of feeblemindedness the general applica 
tion of sterilization laws is not warranted. We fe 
that sterilization does not solve the difficulty a 
that it creates others. A pamphlet issued by t 
Central Association for Mental Welfare of Gr 
Britain, an extract of which is contained in— 
April, 1924, issue of Mental Hygiene, states — 
association’s _pos.tion on the question of sterilizati 
and summarizes, we believe, the views that are m 
generally accepted by psychiatrists in our 0 
country.” ‘The Mental Hygiene Council inclu 


on psychiatry in this country. 
Briefly, facts do not warrant the statement t 


tively on the increase. Nor do they warra 


has become one of such serious proportions 
future welfare of the nation is epagulc: ie 
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Warder’s Review 


Vagaries of State Paternalism 


gelow the title: “Two Phrases from the State 
get,’ printed in black type, The Tribune, a 
holic weekly of Melbourne, Australia, publishes 
se significant statements : 

Provision is being made for increasing school medical 
sers and dental otfcers. Medical inspection and dental 
‘tment will be provided for all children attending 
pols. 

onsideration will be given to increasing the payments 
(children maintained in orphanages and other charitable 
fitutions.” 


| Economic Insecurity Favors Birth-Control 
3irth-control is an unavoidable concomitant of 
capitalistic system. Since instability is the out- 
wwth of the tendency, inherent in capitalism, to 
pject institutions, conditions and production to 
sstant changes, there arises a fear of insecurity 
jong the members of all classes, which tends to 
trict the size of the family to a “safe” minimum, 
‘order to forestall the eventualities of economic 
ecurity. 
This is not, of course, the only factor which 
sermines the attitude of those practicing birth 
trol, but it is beyond doubt one of the reasons 
plaining the rapid spread of race suicide and the 
sat difficulty experienced by those who would 
mm the tide of this disastrous custom, 


What the Private Chain Store Signifies 
The various chain store systems in our country 
in truth that many monuments to the crass in- 
‘idualism of our people. Only the atrophy of the 
»orn human tendency for mutual aid, from which 
rv people have suffered and are still suffering, 
sde possible their success. Had it been otherwise, 
-operation would have established chains of co- 
“rative stores throughout America, which, on their 
rt, would have made necessary a co-operative 
wolesale society, rivalling the British and the 
jotch C. W.'S. 

‘How astonishing especially the accomplishments 
the former Society must seem to those of our 
pple who assume co-operation to be impossible or 
practicable! According to The Producer, for Oc- 
ner, the delegates to the C. W. S. quarterly meet- 
x, held on the 22nd of October, were told that the 
sent year would establish new records in many 
the productive works conducted by that organi- 
tion. “During the first 28 weeks of 1927,” says 
7 _W. S. official journal, “the supplies from the 
W. S. were £14,473,059, an increase of 11 per 
ae and a substantial share of the total sales of 


42,620,838.” 


ative Wholesale Society of England for the 
‘iod under consideration reached £1,522,172! 
e profits accruing from these sales ultimately re- 
-t to the members of the Co-operative Societies 

‘ot to a class of investors, who have no further 


sses with the necessaries of life outside of 
to earn dividends. _ Fi Sait 


v 


With other words, the weekly sales of the Co-_ 


t in stores supplying the members of the 


Once Again the Consumer Pays 

While institutions for savings are making much 
ado about the virtue of thrift, as long as it 
leads individuals to entrust to those banks their 
money, there is not enough said on the economic 
prodigality committed by vast numbers of our 
people. The custom, for instance, of buying and 
paying for goods on the installment plan. 

The utterances of some of the speakers at the 
conference of the Incorporated Association of 
Retail Distributors, a British organization, which 
held its meeting at Harrowgate on ‘the first of 
October, should serve as a warning to those in- 
clined to foster the custom referred to above. 
British merchants were told on that occasion 
that, what is in England called hire purchase, 
has become a subject of high finance, and that 
the Stock Exchange was greatly interested in 
the possibilities of the future. In fact, the Mu- 
tual Finance Indemnity and Guarantee Corpo- 
ration was said to have recently made an issue 
of £200,000 in 7% per cent cumulative part pref- 
erence shares of one pound each and £10,000 in 
one shilling shares at par. The company has 
been formed to acquire the business of two 
others which specialize in hire purchase finance, 
and are already transacting business of £700,000 
per annum, while the directors are hoping to 
raise the turnover to a million. 

“The details of the prospectus afford some 
light on the way in which amalgamations are ob- 
tained,’ says The Producer, a British journal, 
from which we have culled the information re- 
ferred to; “and the hopeful attitude of those pro- 
moting the venture may suggest to the consum- 
ers that they are useful in such a connection.” — 
Absolutely, and in the same degree in which the 
fleece producing sheep is useful to the raiser ! 


Collapse of the “Yellow Union” in Colorado 

The disastrous revolt of the Colorado miners is 
attributed to the failure of the “Company Union” 
by the United Mine Workers’ J ournal. An editorial 
on the subject, in the issue of Nov 15, declares: 

“The Union, which was born and ostensibly flourished in 
the Colorado: Fuel & Iron Organization, could not weather 
the industrial storm brought on by the I. W. W., with the 
result that a strike flowed over the entire coal regions of 
that state... . Had the stiff-necked operators of Colorado 
recognized the principles of Trade Unionism and permitted 
the United Mine Workers’ Union to function as it is de- 
signed to do under the law, the situation now prevalent in 
Colorado would have been avoided, and the down-trodden 
miners of that state would be the recipients of a wage com- 
mensurate with economic conditions and their status as 
citizens of the United States.” ay ae 

Since the Rockefeller plan, whose introduction 
was heralded with much ado following the coal 
miners’ strike of 1913-14, is the prototype of the one 
the coal operators of northern West Virginia are 
attempting to introduce into that coal field, the Man- 
nington (W. Va.) Press devotes an editorial, “No 
Sham Unions,” to recent events in Colorado. It 
declares inter alia: “Few adden’ Be 
“The American people are watching with interest (?) 
the complete desertion of the Company Union in the coal 
mining fields of Colorado and the progress of the coal 
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miners’ strike which is being led by the Industrial Workers 
of the World. The action of the coal miners in Colorado 
proves conclusively that the laboring man of today, and 
especially the coal miner, is not going to be satisfied with 
the Union that is owned and controlled by the Company 
. by which he is employed.” 
| The West Virginia paper, whose opinion is of 
/ especial interest because of the proximity of location 
to the eastern seat of the coal war, believes the 
dream of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. “of owning, 
: . . . ” 
| body and soul, the miners who dig their coal,” to 
have been shattered. Likewise the dream of the 
| Consolidated Coal Co. in northern West Virginia 
will, according to the same opinion, come to naught. 
Whether this prediction comes true or not, the 
fact of the Company Union having received a se- 
rious setback cannot be doubted. Conceived for no 
better purpose than that of retaining in the hands 
of the operators absolutistic power to prescribe con- 
ditions of labor and determine amount of wages, the 
present debacle of “yellow Unionism”—to adopt a 
word coined by the German Labor world for similar 
organizations in their country—calls for no lacri- 
monious comment. 


Contemporary Opinion 


Mass production with automatic machinery ren- 
ders underpaid unskilled labor a perpetual threat to 
organized workers in the so-called skilled trades. If 
the trade union movement fails to organize the great 
common labor reservoir so as to raise minimum 
wages to a fairly decent level it will face another 
collapse of union standards when the present pros- 
perity wave breaks. 

; LELAND OLps, of the Federated Press’) 
ae ee i 


As I look into the future, I see a world made 
infinitely better by the very machines invented to- 
t day. I see the machine becoming what it was meant 
____ to be: the real slave of man. I see it lengthening 
men’s useful lives. Today we are tossing: aside 
J skilled men at the age of 45 or 50 years because we 
think their skill is slipping. ‘Tomorrow the machine 
I will suply the skill and a man of 70 may operate it 
; as well as a fellow of 25. 

It is machinery that has built our enormous cities. 
Tomorrow will see the highways broadened for bet- 
ter trafic, The air will be thickened by new meth- 
ods of air transportation. When that time has come, 
intense centralization of industry will vanish. The 
worker will live beside the farmer, and both will 
profit by better understanding. 


SECRETARY OF LABOR Davis?) 
’ x Ok Ox 


_ Straightly told, the miserable fake of 


_ The moral is plain as the nose on 


\) 
as é 
ee te a 
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There are too many men in labor organizatior 
who seek leadership for purely mercenary purpose 
A few years ago we saw the head of one of the gre 
international unions come before the conventio 
with a demand for a larger salary on the plea th; 
he could get more elsewhere. Where leaders sery 
for dollars there is no consecration to the labe 
movement as such. Dr. F. ZEucH, 


What is Wrong With the Labor Movement’) 
x ok 


The progressive idea of peace may be expectet 
sooner or later, to find in universal Catholicism. 
possibility of inaugurating an “Association of Cat 
olic Friends of Peace.” Such an association—en 
bracing, like Catholicism, the whole world and com 
pletely adapted to the times—will form an orga 
of peace which, in the critical hour, will not E 
found wanting. Such an association will also pre 
vide genuinely peaceful diplomacy with moral poss 
bilities and perhaps assist it in other ways in effor 
to ward off fresh wars in which victor and var 
quished would utterly perish. ¥ 

As war becomes a greater and greater menace t 
the existence of the nations and, particularly, to th 
existence of those nations which have inherited a 
age-long civilization, so does it become more an 
more a moral duty to struggle for the maintena 
of peace, to take up the task entrusted to us by it 
great Apostle and to preach in His name the doe 
trine of love and charity in place of envy and « 
hate. In so far as universal Catholicism realize 
this aim, it will prove itself true to its proper sp 
and its authority among the nations will proportior 
ately increase. =F 

Leo SCHWERING, in The Week?) 
ee ee 

Now it can be told! s 

“There is not very much welfare work bein! 
done at present. During the period covered by yo 
experience in this country—say, from 1913 to 191 
wages were gradually rising, and it was wort 
while for a corporation to spend a little money fe 
the benefit of its workmen in order to keep the 
from asking for more wages. Today, the trend 
the other way, and between the reluctance of cc 
porations to spend money when there are more ; 
plicants than jobs, and the resentment of -workit 
men at seeing money spent for welfare work wh 
their wages are being cut, the social service id 
does not arouse much enthusiasm.” a 
__So Royal F. Munger, vocational expert for 7 
Chicago Daily News, advises an applicant f 
formation as to the best way to get a job wi 
going to work. Never have we seen it 1 


» 
| 
] 


work” and what it really means to 


men, and organize; or be « 
into the poorhouse i ur 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


. new organization of Catholic university stu- 
ts has been founded at Posen under the title of 
yma.” This body, which is non-political and is 
yciated with Catholic Action, has the abolition of 
ling as one of its main objects, 

me program of “Roma” is: “To educate its members 
he idea that the essential qualities of Catholic Polish 
enship are to be found in the doctrine of Christ, the 
atain of Faith in the future and the strength of the 
on. 


Next years meeting of the National Catholic 
-al Life Conference will be held at St. Benedict’s 
pey, Atchison, Kansas, the invitation extended by 
|Rev. Abbot Martin Veth, O.S.B., having been 


epted. 

‘hile the Conference has heretofore met in various 
ities of the Middle West, it will convene in 1928 for 
‘first time west of the Missouri River. Considering 
‘importance of that section of the country in the rural 
of America, the choice of location would seem an 
»icious one. 


“he Central Council (Natal, So. Africa) of the 
Vincent de Paul Society, at a meeting held on 
“Ober 16, decided to form in Durban an “Enrol- 
at Centre” of the Apostleship of the Sea as an 

ct of the St. Vincent de Paul Society; the 
atre to be under the patronage of his Lordship 
Bishop, and with the Rev. Dr. Sormany, O. M. 
as Chaplain. 


rban is now one of the most important ports in the 
hemisphere, and numbers of Catholic sailors are 
intly coming or going. Abundant scope for this new 
ment Center is assured when its existence becomes 
wn abroad, it is believed. 


sts 


ecording to a report from Dauman, India, 
ed in the Bombay Examiner, the most impor- 
business discussed at a recent meeting of the 
ral Board of the Bandra Municipality was 
borrowing a loan of Rs 40,000 which the Sal- 
‘atholic Co-operative Housing Society, Ltd., 
ared to advance to the Municipality at the 
3 per cent and repayable in ten install- 
4,000 per year. : 
ditions laid down by the Society were that the 
id be utilized in laying water mains, in con- 
‘Pali Market, and for purchasing a fire engine. 
the proposition was put to the vote 
ew members een tee with the Society 


0 a «ts . m OS” phe 


As a step towards the creation of Catholic consciousness 
in Ireland arrangements are in preparation for a canvass 
of all Catholic families through the Society's branches 
with a view to inducing all such families to purchase a 
Catholic paper and a Catholic pamphlet weekly. 


The Eleventh Annual Report of the Metropolitan 
Division (Greater New York) of the Catholic Boys 
Brigade of the U. S. makes a creditable showing of 
the activities engaged in by that organization. There 
were 635 regular weekly meetings, with an enumer- 
ation of 117,050 participants. Beside 340 hikes and 
outings, there were other efforts listed with a total 
participation of 159,030. 

The total membership is 3,849; this group conducted 18 
baseball, 15 football and 13 basket ball teams. The N. Y. 
Brigade furthermore numbers four military bands and nine 
fife, drum and bugle corps. The report says that, while a 
great number of boys between 11 and 15 years of age are 
arraigned in Court, none of the boys, holding membership 
in the Brigade, suffered arrest by the police during the year 
under consideration, as far as was known. “Moreover, 
our boys are not select groups”, says the report; “most of 
them hail from the poorer and over-crowded sections of 
Greater New York.” 


: SECRET SOCIETIES 

A recent survey by the Board of Genéral Pur- 
poses of the Masonic Grand Lodge of New Zealand 
reveals that of the 284 Masonic Lodges there are 
only 29 meeting on premises that are not Masonic, 
and 19 of these have taken action in regard to erec- 
tion of their own quarters. 

All but four of these 29 lodges have been consecrated 
within the last five years, yet thirteen have secured build- 
ing sites and the question of erecting temples thereon is 
being considered. The members of the board expressed the 
opinion that every lodge should meet in a Masonic Tem- 
ple, and that, although at times this may be beyond the 
reach of a new lodge, one of the first steps taken should 
be the institution of a building fund. 


PUBLIC DEBTS 
The Finance Minister of Newfoundland recently 
introduced into the House of Assembly a loan bill 
for $5,000,000, to be underwritten ae a Canadian 
bank and to be repaid in 1952. 


aa 
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to £244,500,000 during that year and’ with certain ups 
and downs during the interval, stood at virtually the same 
figure on March 31, 1926 (£7,633,000,000). By the end 
of March, 1927, the aggregate gross liabilities had increased 
to £7,652,000,000. Since that date the floating debt has 
been increased by some £10,000,000, and to the total ag- 
gregate debt there was probably added by the end of 
September some £80,000,000, assuming that the Govern- 
ment’s conversion meastires were successful. 


CREDIT UNIONS 
According to the Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library (No. 85, Oct., 1927), contain- 
ing a list of books and articles on Credit Unions, 
there are among typical organizations of that kind 
now in operation the following: 
Among Public Employes : 
me Credit Union (Employes of New York 
ity). 
Raa Heanioues Credit Union (Boston Navy Yard). 
Boston Post Office Employes Credit Union. 
Among Employes of Industrial and Commercial 


Establishments : 
Equitable C. U. (Equitable Life Assurance Co.— 
Nee Ya 


‘D. M. C.” C. U. (Gilchrist Store, Boston). 


Among Trade Unions: 
Worcester Central Labor C. U. (Worcester, Mass.) 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers C. U. (New York 
City). 
Headgear Worker’s Credit Union (New York City). 
In Small Communities : 
Spring Valley C. U. (Residents of Spring Valley, 
NAYS 


Brasstown Credit Union (Residents of Brasstown, 


NCA) 
Winthrop Credit Union (Residents of Winthrop, 
Mass. ) 


TRUSTS AND COMBINES 

“In the news printed in yesterday’s Times,’ de- 
clares an editorial printed in the issue of October 
17 of the same New York daily, “that a great Chem- 
ical Trust has been formed in Europe, there is noth- 
ing that need necessarily alarm Americans. ‘This 
new and powerful combination has resulted from 
the unification of the chemical industries, first of 
Germany, then of France, and finally of Great 
Britain. Here we have three formidable organiza- 
tions which may come to embrace also companies 
in Italy and Switzerland. The professed aim is to 
promote economies in production, to allot sales, and 
especially to go out into the countries where Ameri- 
can chemical industries have been finding a market 
and to try to take it for themselves. 

“Our own territory,” the editorial continues, “they do 
not hope successfully to invade, except with a few prod- 
ucts which may come into vogue and which they have an- 
ticipated us in manufacturing. The whole move may be 
thought of as one more step taken by industrial Europe 
to compete with large American producers. Certainly the 
country noted for mass manufacture and standardization 
has no ground for complaining of similar efforts abroad. 
We could not prevent them if we would. Our jurisdic- 
tion over trusts and combinations does not extend across 
the sea, All that we can demand is a fair field and no 
favors in the great markets of the world.” | 


LABOR EDUCATION 
_ The Baltimore Labor College recently opened with 
about 100 students. Classes are in Modern Trade 


ge ag yee) le et a ee 


Health on the Food and: Drugs Act, recently { 


Unionism, Psychology, Public Speaking, Labo 
Journalism and Art. 
3rookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y, 


opened its seventh year with forty-two students 
representing 14 trade unions, assembled from |, 
states and Canada. ‘There are eight textile workers 
five miners, four railway carmen, five garment work 
ers, two bakers, besides auto mechdnics, cap makers 
machinists, shoe workers, upholsterers, hotel work 
ers and tailors. Fifteen young women, includin 
two colored girls, are among the students. 

The curriculum for the  eight-months term include 
Economics, American and Foreign Labor History, Trad 
Union Organization, Public Speaking, English, Journalisr 
and Labor Drama. David J. Saposs, instructor in Trad 
Union Organization and Finance, has returned to th 
school enriched with the experiences of a year in Frane 
and Germany. Tom Tippett, former business manager 0 
the Federated Press and Director of Workers’ Educatio 
for the miners in Sub District 5, Illinois, will teach eco 
nomics. 


PICKETING 

State Supreme Court Justice Morschauser 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on Oct. 7 issued an order in 
structing the local police to not interfere witl 
pickets of the Neckwear Workers’ Union, who ari 
picketing the premises of the Dutchess Manufa 
turing Co. of that city in an effort to unionize thi 
employes of this concern. 


In plain defiance of the recent decision of the Cour 
of Appeals handed down May 30, declaring picketing to b: 
lawful, the police of Poughkeepsie arrested these picket 
as violators of a city ordinance designed to prevent ob 
struction of sidewalks. Justice Morschhauser issued ; 
writ of habeas corpus and brought the pickets into hi 
court, where he immediately discharged them from cus 
tody and signed an order exonerating them and establish 
ing their legal right to peacefully picket regardless of am 
police order or city ordinance. At the request of th 
judge, the pickets signed a paper releasing the police wk 
arrested them from any legal action for false impris 
ment. This the pickets were willing to do, as they did 
blame the police for obeying their superiors. 


ARBITRATION 

In order that a uniform arbitration practice mz 
be established in the real estate business throughou 
the state, a committee of the New York State Ass 
ciation of Real Estate Boards will confer with th 
American Arbitration Association to evolve a 


of rules to govern all member boards of the sta 
board, | 


The question of compulsory arbitration between member 
and non-members as affecting realty contracts ‘will ab 
be considered at the conference. . 

Arbitration as a means of settling disputes has 
steady progress in the real estate business in New Y 
State, and the code of ethics of the New York State . 
sociation of. Real Estate Boards includes a paragraph s 
ing that “it is the duty of members to submit all cont 
versies to arbitration of the proper board commit 
rather than to bring suit at law against fellow memb 
and it is the duty of both sides in the contention to 
cept the decision of the board as final.” <a 


ADULTERATION AND SUBSTITUTION | 
The annual report of the British Ministry 


lished, makes the following con 


} 


‘Several samples of condensed and dried milks were re- 
ited against as deficient in fat, and the analysis in one 
> indicated that an article sold as dried milk consisted 
soya bean, cane sugar, milk sugar, and a vegetable oil.” 


The American Medical Association has questioned 

use of ethylene gas in the ripening of toma- 
ss. The association appreciates the commercial 
yortance of this process, but feels that the all- 
jportant health phases of the question have not 
tn fully investigated, 
eor the past three or four years ethylene gas has been 
wer generally used as a ripening agent for fruits and 
eetables. 

WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION 

Mr. W. Graham, M. P., speaking at a co-opera- 
se conference in London, on Oct. 22, said the step 
it was being taken by Sir Alfred Mond, the well- 
sown British industrialist, was inevitable; it was 
move toward the diffusion of ownership, which 
tre was no power on earth to stop. 
sir Alfred Mond had apparently put forward his pro- 
zal to give the 44,000 workers employed in the factories 
tthe chemical combine a certain place in industrial man- 
ment, with the object of inducing the workers not to 
ke for Labor and co-operation. He did not think that 
ny of the workers would take up the stock of the com- 
ay to a very large extent. ‘ It might perhaps be advis- 
ee, however, for the workers to participate in all the 
atrol which they could obtain. One of the difficulties in 
ustry was to get all the facts. The trade unions were 
ben handicapped in the promotion of collective bargaining 
not being able to obtain the facts. 


BACK TO THE LAND 

‘According to information received from Adelaide, 
r, Butler, the Premier of South Australia, has 
mounced increased rates of pay for farm appren- 
Fes under a bill which will shortly be brought be- 
e Parliament. 


Boys between 14 and 16 wears of age will get 15s 
ekly on being engaged, 17s 6d after six months, fl 


prentices between 17 and 18 years old will start at 17s 
eekly, and will be paid £1 after four months until they 
eive 28s after two years. All will receive free board. 
bery apprentice, on the conclusion of his engagement, will 
-an advance enabling him to settle on the land. The 
| also abolishes penalties for desertion, “which,” says 
- Butler, “are not required in a British country. It is 
ecessary to go outside Great Britain to secure suitable 


migrants.” 


RECREATION 


Appreciation of the nation’s parks and monu- 
ents and the prevalence of travel in the United 
sates are indicated in the statement of the Secre- 
--y of the Interior that 2,797,840 persons visited 

2 parks and monuments during the last year. 

“he Yosemite Valley in California led with 490,430. The 
Mowstone Park attracted 200,825, Mount Ranier in 
lashington had almost the same number. Piatt Park in 
1oma had 294,954, Rocky Mountain Park in Colorado, 
The smallest attendance was at Mount McKinley, 


stern National Park, Lafayette, in Maine, 123,699. 

“the monuments Muir Woods in California had the 
st number of visitors, 101,514, the next two, Papago 
guare and Petrified Forest, both in Arizona, running 
most even, the former 60,540 and the latter, 61,671. 


ad 


her the first year, and an additional 3s after two years.. 


* 651, while Hawaii reported 37,325 and the only 
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MORALS STATISTICS 

Arrests for drunkenness in Boston dropped nearly 
1,000 in the year ending November Ist, according to 
figures given in the Annual Report of Edward J. 
Lord, Clerk of the Municipal Criminal Court. Ar- 
rests for that offense during the year numbered 
18,698, as compared with 19,642 in the year before. 
Arrests for drunkenness in 1917, the year preceding 
prohibition, totaled 73,393. 

The decrease in number of arrests by the Boston police 
also extended to a number of other offenses which fre- 
quently are associated with intoxication. Improvement was 
shown in the figures for assault and battery, robbery, lar- 
ceny, cruelty to animals and disorderliness. 


‘PUBLIC HEALTH 

Among the measures approved by the Italian 
Cabinet on Oct. 19th there is an important scheme 
for compulsory insurance against tuberculosis. It is 
stated that 20,000,000 people will be insured, and 
that both employers and employes will have to pay 
a fortnightly contribution to the national fund 
which will be constituted for the purpose. 


Eighteen thousand beds will be provided in various 
sanatoria and 2,000 for the convalescent. Provision will 
be made for the support of the families of patients during 


their treatment in sanatoria, 


MILITARISM 

According to the University of Missourt News 
Service, issue of Nov. 14, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps unit of the University of Missouri 
was inspected during the week of Nov. 6 by Major 
R, J. Palmer, acting R. O. T. C. officer of the Sev- 
enth Corps Area, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 

The same source reveals that an itinerary inspection 9i 
the colleges in the Seventh Corps Area is made annually. 
Major Palmer was at the time mentioned on an inspection 
tour of Arkansas and Missouri colleges for 1927. “The 
University of Missouri has been on the distinguished school 
list for several years,” says the News Service. 


CO-OPERATION 

Representatives of the various co-operative mar- 
keting organizations in Saskatchewan met recently 
at the headquarters of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool to discuss the advisability of holding schools 
of co-operation at numerous points throughout the 
Province during the coming winter. The decision 
was unanimously in favor of organizing such 
schools, ea 


In addition to the organizations represented, both the 
University and the Department of Agriculture undertook - 
to assist. It is expected the schools will commence early 
in January. il 


INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL 
At the Congress of the International Federation 
‘of Trade Unions, the President, Mr. Purcell (Eng- 
land) declared that Capital, becoming more and more 
international, would crush Labor unless Labor also 
became international and included colored with white 
labor. | é 


LUXURY Abe 363 ie: 
The Dupont Company has bought a tract of 517 _ 
acres near Richmond, Va., for the erection of a 
rayon mill, which will employ 2,000 to 3,000 people 
and cost from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. — 


. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Als Monatsschrift verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle 
des Central-Vereins, 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


Der osterreichische Mensch. 


Wer die innere und aussere Politik des kleinen 
Osterreich seit 1918 beobachtet hat, dem wird es 
nicht entgangen sein, dass sich in ihr etwas Neues 
bemerkbar macht, das bisher der Welt nicht gerade 
als in besonderem Masse “‘dsterreichisch” erschienen 
ist. Wer in der Vorkriegszeit, die so stark im 
Zeichen des ‘deutschen Menschen” stand, des be- 
triebsamen, technisch hochqualifizierten, die Welt 
industriell und militarisch in die Schranken fordern- 
den neudeutschen Typus, wie er ein Produkt des 
Bismarckstaates ist,’ wer damals den stark im 
Schlepptau des neuen Deutschland stehenden “Oster- 
reichischen Menschen” hatte definieren wollen, der 
ware wohl, um den Gegensatz zum “deutschen 
Menschen” festzuhalten, dahin gekommen, den “‘6s- 
terreichischen Menschen” als den weichen, gemuth- 
vollen, sentimentalen Traumer, den genussfrohen, 
leichtlebigen, tandelnden Tanzer, der die Kunst, die 
Musik, das Schéne im Leben liebt und den Ernst, 
die Haltung, die sachliche Leistung, die Zucht der 
Geftihle nicht kennt, zu definieren, wie es ja in der 
That oft geschah. Wir hdren noch immer von 
diesem Osterreicher, und wenn Deutschlander 
nach Wien kommen zu Besuch (Beethovenfeier, vor 
kurzem Adam Stegerwald!) dann riihmen sie in 
ihrer naiven Art das Gemiith des Osterreichers, dem 
das Korrelat, der deutsche Verstand, nothwendig sei 
zum Leben. 


Wer die Osterreichische Kultur- und Staatsge- 
schichte kennt, der weiss, dass es diesen Typus 
Osterreicher, den Deutschland meint, in Osterreich 
zwar immer gegeben hat, dass er aber erst im 
Zeichen der preussisch-deutschen Vorherrschaft in 
Mitteleuropa (seit 1866 rsp. 1870/71) sein entschei- 
dendes Gedeihen fand, seitdem Deutschland selbst 
die Kulturaufgaben und Sachleistungen tbernom- 
men hatte, rsp. wer solche in Osterreich selbst setzen 
wollte, dies nur mehr mit deutschen Mitteln, mit 
deutscher Ttichtigkeit und Beweglichkeit thun zu 
konnen wahnte. Trotzdem hat der ftthrende Mensch 
der Osterreichischen Geschichte, die freilich Deutsch- 
land kaum kennt, eben weil er nicht blos ein deut- 
scher Mensch ist, sondern ein Mensch der german- 
isch-romanisch-slavischen Synthese, selbst mit turani- 
schem Ejinschlag (Ungarn), mit diesem 6sterreich- 
ischen Traumer, Tanzer, Spieler blutwenig zu thun, 
er ist vollig anders, ja er hat, was dem Rheinlander, 
Franken, Schwaben oder Bayern in Osterreich, 
_ wenn er tief genug grabt, nicht leicht entgeht, sogar 

etwas mit dem Preussen gemeinsam, der noch nicht 
_ vom Nationalismus erfasst in ernstem Pftichtdienst 
_ einen ehernen Staatsbegriff formte, dem, wollte er 
1 Mitteleuropa einordnen, statt tiberordnen, posi- 
Funktion heute noch restlos zugebilligt werden 

Der Vergleich mit Preussen freilich zeigt, 
sterreicher nicht blos diesen 


fand sie in der Persdé 


keit des Gemiithes und eine Ehrerbietung vor ded 
Dasein und der Selbstandigkeit des Kleinen, laute) 
Eigenschaften, die ihn in seinen besten Zeiten be 
fahigten, nicht nur dem deutschen Volke etwas zt 
sein, sondern auch nichtdeutsche Stamme zu fuhren 
Tschechen, Madjaren, Kroaten, Polen, Rumaner 
und selbst nach Italien, Spanien, Frankreich hintiber 
zuwirken und diese Reiche fiir die Probleme dej 
europaischen Mitte zu interessieren. Ist der Preuss 
starr auf sein eindeutiges Staatsproblem eingestellt 
so erhielt sich der historische Osterreicher, das i | 
der Osterreicher vor allem der Romantik und de 
Barock, durchaus geschmeidig und ftir samtliche 
europdische Probleme interessiert, so dass es keiner 
europaischen Kulturkreis giebt, der nicht irgendwie 
Osterreich beeinflusst hatte und umgekehrt nig 
selbst wieder von Osterreich irgendwie beeinfluss} 
worden ware. 4 
Wollte man die ‘“Erbtugenden” dieses historischer 
Osterreichers definieren, so kénnte man sie bezeick 
nen als mystische Glaubigkeit, als ein Uberzeugtseit 
von historischer Berufung zu bestimmten Zwecken) 
und als Zahigkeit in der Verfolgung dieser Zwecke 
Est ist kein Zufall, dass die einfache, bescheiden 
aber dadurch doppelt anziehende Pers6nlichkeit $ 
Klemens Maria Hofbauers, des Patrons und Mitte 
punktes des Wiener Romantikerkreises, des pop’ 
larsten Heiligen der neueren Osterreichischen Ki 
chengeschichte, diese Osterreichische Erbsubstanz i 
Leben in besonderem Masse besessen und dargeste. 
hat. - 
Wenn davon die Rede war, dass der historisch 
Osterreicher im Zeichen des Liberalismus und de 
Herrschaft Preussen-Deutschlands in Mitteleurop 
mehr und mehr dem sentimentalen Gefithlsm 
schen, dem 6sterreichischen Hanswurst Platz mac 
so darf nicht vergessen werden, dass trotzdem die 
osterreichische Tradition nicht abriss. Der 6s 
reichische Liberalismus z. B. mit seinen hervorra: 
genden Leistungen in Kunst und Wissenschaft—mar 
denke an die Monumentalitat der Wiener. Ri 
strasse, die ein stilvollendetes Kunstwerk des 
Jahrhunderts darstellt wie wenige moderne Stadte 
baulichkeiten—schopft in dieser Hinsicht durchat 
noch aus Osterreichischen Traditionen. Desgleiche 
reprasentiert der Osterreichische Konservativism: 
in dem Manner wie Belcredi, Blome, Vogelsang sic 
bethatigten, durchaus wurzelechtes Osterreicher: 
thum. Dass es zum Theil. gebiirtige Nichtéste 
reicher waren, die in beiden Lagern schdpferisc 
hervorragten, ist eher ein Beweis fiir die Assimil. 
tionskraft der Osterreichischen Kultur, die sich i 
so kurzer Zeit oft so werthvolle Menschen, d 
fremder Erde entstammten, einzugliedern verstan 
Von der Renaissance dsterreichischen Denkens, d 
sich knapp vor dem Kriege speziell in Wien bemer 
bar machte, wird man tberhaupt nicht behaupt 
konnen, dass primar Fremde sie geschaffe 
getragen hatten. Denn bedingt war dieselbe 
die Persénlichkeit Karl Luegers, eines Oster 
und Wieners reinster Pragung, und den. 
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rger wieder Fleisch geworden waren. Es war 
Zeit, da der Osterreichische Generalstabschef 
mrad von Hotzendorf, der Denk-und Lebensstruk- 
nach derselbe Mensch wie Franz Ferdinand, 
ntholisierte,’ der Rumane Aurel Popocvici seine 
ereinigten Staaten von Gross-Osterreich” entwarf, 
'W. Forster in Wien dozierte und sein Oster- 
chbuch schrieb, Richard Kralik und Franz Fi- 
art, zwei Sudetenlandler, den Gralbund fiihrten, 
‘ton Orel—von gleicher Herkunft—die dster- 
chische Jugendbewegung schuf, der Rheinlander 
ston Mauss und der Schlesier Ernest Commer 
Richtung des Gsterreichischen Integralismus 
stimmten. Es waren Reprasentanten einer Kul- 
, die durchaus Osterreichisch war in Charakter 
4 Farbung: der Existenzkampf des Reiches 
ante nur deshalb so lange gefiihrt werden, weil die 
prkriegsgeneration, wenigstens in einer Elite, 
eerreichisch dachte wie kaum ein Geschlecht vor 
\! 
Die Konstituierung der kleinen Republik GOster- 
‘ch scheint nun vollig neue Verhaltnisse geschaffen 
‘haben, in denen die Kulturtendenzen der Vor- 
segsgeneration keinen Platz mehr haben k6nnen. 
ad doch die ftir die Formung des 6sterreichischen 
pnschen so wesentlichen nichtdeutschen Gebiete 
ibstandig geworden und stockt das seit Jahrhun- 
tten pulsierende Leben zwischen den Donauvol- 
rm. Eine solche Betrachtung der Dinge ent- 
‘ache nun freilich nicht der Sachlage. Blieb doch 
den, der seinerzeitige Herd Osterreichischen Den- 
ns und Lebens, eben die Stadt, die Hofbauer und 
seger gebildet, den ernsten und den gemuthvollen, 
serreichischen Menschen blieb doch dieses Wien 
‘der Neuordnung der Dinge nicht nur die fuh- 
aide Stadt, die eine Halfte Restosterreichs, son- 
‘n ein Platz von internationaler Bedeutung, eine 
sernationale Weltstadt, die, trotz der Zugehorig- 
it zu einem der Osterreichischen Nachfolge- 
saten, fiir gewisse Gebiete immer noch auch fur 
-anderen die Bedeutung einer kulturellen Ka- 
sale geniesst, die den Ejintritt vermittelt in den 
ropaischen Salon. ' 
Eine Wiener Zeitschrift ftir Familienforschung 
- vor kurzem nachgewiesen, dass sowohl Michael 
1inisch, der Bundesprasident (liberal), als auch 
- (christlichsoziale) Bundeskanzler Ignaz Seipel, 
auch der (sozialdemokratische) Wiener Burger- 
ister Karl Seitz, dass samtliche Kernésterreicher 
d und seit vielen Generationen in Wien siedeln- 
1 Familien entstammen ; es tritt in ihnen sozusa- 
1 dieselbe Erbsubstanz, derselbe dsterreichische 
ensch in Erscheinung trotz verschiedener Partei- 
zehorigkeit. ; 
In der That, sowie dem Nichtfranzosen, speziell 
1 Gsterreicher, der Frankreich betrachtet, der 
anzésische Mensch” als Einheit erscheint, ob 
elbe sich nun in Marc Sangnier oder in Charles 
s darstellt, im Links- oder im Rechtsideal 
nzosischen Jugend, so lasst sich vom Stand- 
einer dem blossen Parteienstreit entriickten 
chischen Kulturgeschichte nicht nur die Per- 
des christlichsozialen Bundeskanzlers und 
nokratischen Wiener Biirgermeisters, son- 
h beider Politik in eine Ebene stellen; es 


- wa 


. 


ist derselbe Osterreichische Mensch, der in beiden 
Fallen, ohne es selbst zu wissen oder zu beabsichti- 
gen, aus den Reserven der Vergangenheit schopft, 
der Eine in rémisch-klassischer Ruhe und Sicherheit 
den Staat fithrend, nach aussen reprasentierend, 
ihm wieder ein europaisches Relief gebend und 
dadurch das Osterreichische Selbstbewusstsein neu 
belebend, der Andere, in vorbildlicher, sachlicher 
Kommunalverwaltung die Hauptstadt ihrer inter- 
nationalen Rolle gemass zur Musterstadt erhebend, 
in der eo ipso nicht blos die Interessen des kleinen 
Restosterreichs, sondern die des gesamtosterreich- 
ischen Raumes ihre Pflege finden. Die Volksstimme 
vor den letzten Wahlen (April, 1927), die Seipel als 


_Bundeskanzler, Seitz als Burgermeister behalten 


wollte, hat in der That den Bedtirfnissen der Oster- 
reichischen Gegenwart entsprochen; das Zweipar- 
teiensystem sichert in der Lage, in der sich der 
Staat dermalen befindet, das Volk zweifellos am be- 
sten; die Christlichsozialen sichern die kulturellen 
Belange, indem sie wenigstens die kulturkampfer- 
ischen Neigungen der Sozialdemokraten paralysie- 
ren, die Sozialdemokraten hinwieder sichern die 
sozialwirthschaftlichen Belange, ftir welche die 
Christlichsozialen nicht das nothige Verstandnis be- 
sitzen. Es ist ein Nothstandsbau, aber er mag 
reichen, bis etwas Neues aus den Tiefen der oster- 
reichischen Seele emporwachst. 

Dass dieses Neue am Werke ist, dass ein neuer 
Osterreichischer Mensch, der die Funktionen der 
beiden osterreichischen Gegenwartsparteien  zu- 
sammenfasst in hoherer Einheit und in bewusster 
Wiederverbindung mit der Osterreichischen Kul- 
turgeschichte, in bewusster Verankerung in den 
Fundamenten der katholisch-konservativen So- 
ziologie im Sinne Vogelsangs, im Werden ist, be- 
weist eine Publikation, die dieser Wochen he- 
rauskam: “Die 6sterreichische Aktion” (Vierzehn 
programmatische Studien, hg.v. A. M. Knoll, 
A. Missong, W. Schmid, EH. K.. Winter, H. K. 
Zessner-Spitzenberg).’) Darin werden die histori- 
schen, kulturellen, sozialen, politischen Probleme 
Osterreichs behandelt, einerseits vom Standpunkt der 
Tradition und konservativen Soziologie, andererseits 
in starkster Bejahung des derzeit Nothwendigen 
und Gegebenen. “Rechts stehen und links denken,” 
das ist das Motto des Buches. Seine Verfasser 


. halten dafiir dass die Verbindung konservativen und 
sozialen Denkens das -dsterreichische Volk retten 


kann, und dass zu diesem Zwecke vorerst einmal in 

konkreten kleinen Kreisen, in denen ein konzen- 

triertes Leben sich entfalten kann, der osterrei- 
(Schluss a. S. 302) 


1) Der Inhalt des Buches ist folgender; Winter, Der 
europdische und der ésterreichische Raum; Winter, Die 


_Osterreichische Idee in der Geschichte; Missong, Europa; 


Zessner-Spitzenberg, Das Volkerreich des Hauses Oster- 


reich; Missong, Die dsterreichische Politik seit 1866/68; 


Winter, Das konservative und das_liberale Osterreich; 


_Zessner-Spitzenberg, Kaiser Karl; Winter, Souveranitat; 


Zessner-Spitzenberg, Legitimitat und Tegalitat; Knoll, 
Kaiserthum und Proletariat; Missong, Entproletarisierung ; 
Winter, Die katholische und die dsterreichische Aktion; 
Schmid, Die 6sterreichische Jugend; Zessner-Spitzenberg, 
Die Zukunft des Hauses Osterreich. Umfang 300 SS,, 
Preis S. 7. 
VIII., Ladenburggasse, 58/12.) ° 
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How the Redemptorists Were Brought to America 

A little more than a ‘century ago, the American 
Hierarchy was confronted with the vital question of 
Immigration. ‘The War of 1812, ending in victory 
for the young American Republic, ushered in an era 
of great prosperity. In the North the various manu- 
facturing centers were running full blast, while in 
the South the cotton industry was booming. 


In Europe conditions were quite the opposite. The 
Napoleonic Wars had drained the resources of most 
of the nations and industrial depression followed. 
Germany especially felt its full force and discontent 
ran high. 


Europeans, and particularly Germans, seeing in 
the United States the land of opportunity, began to 
immigrate to our prosperous country. Between 
1821 and 1840 approximately 742,564 people entered 
the various ports along the Atlantic coast with high 
hopes and golden dreams.*) Many of them re- 
mained in the Eastern cities and towns, while 
thousands sought a competence in the fertile plains 
beyond the Alleghanies. A large number of these 
immigrants were devout Catholics and they pre- 
sented a problem for the American Bishops to settle. 
Missionary priests would have to be provided for 
them, else they and their descendants would be lost 
to the Faith. 


As most of the German immigrants were experi- 
enced agriculturists, they settled in the Diocese of 
Cincinnati, where opportunities seemed best. This 
large influx of souls caused the Saintly Bishop 


~ Edward Fenwick, O. P., of Cincinnati no little con- 


sternation, and realizing the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, he determined to take prompt action.2) Ac-. 
cordingly in January, 1827, he dispatched his Vicar 
General, Very Rev, Frederick Résé, to Europe to 
obtain more laborers for his vineyard. ‘The future 
Bishop of Detroit arrived at the Eternal City early 
in May, 1827. Having made known his needs, he 
was advised by one of the Cardinals to address his 
petition to the Redemptorists in Vienna as the most 
likely source from which to. obtain priests for the 
work he had in hand. These religious, he learned, 
devoted their lives to the salvation of the most 
abandoned. German was their native tongue. All 
this made them the very apostles Résé desired and 
he followed the advice given him.*) 

At Vienna, the Vicar-General of Cincinnati was 
very cordially received by Hofbauer’s successor, the 
Very Reverend Joseph Passerat. ‘The “saintly 
Frenchman,” as he was called, listened attentively 
as Résé told of the great need of zealous apostles in 
his diocese, especially in Michigan. Hundreds. of 
immigrants were pouring into this section yearly and 
were now living in the woods devoid of all spiritual 
aid. Many had already died in that deplorable state 
and, unless help were soon obtained, all would be lost 


tothe Church?) 


‘soon as possible. 


Passerat saw at once that such work was troly 
Redemptoristic. ‘To labor for the most abandoned, 
whether it be in the great cities or in the little 
hamlets and settlements has ever been dear to the 
heart of every follower of the great Neapolitan 
Saint, Alphonsus Maria de Liguori. The Redemp= 
torist Superior came to the assistance of Dr. Rese 
and promised to send a community to his diocese as 


Almost four: years elapsed before the first com- 
munity set out for the New World. Two reasons 
among others will serve to explain this long delay. 
First Father Passerat and his Consultors very justly 
had some misgivings as to the possibility of practi¢ 
ing community life in America. Community life 15 
the Redemptorist’s most precious heritage from his 
Holy Founder, and to sacrifice this particular point 
would be to endanger the:life of the Institute. More= 
over the Redemptorists were obliged by the Rule as 
approved by Benedict XIV to live in community, 
and Superiors had no choice in this matter. Viewing 
the situation from this angle one can readily under- 
stand why Father Passerat and his consultors would 
hesitate to send laborers to the American Mission. 
That this was the cause of some discussions, we 
glean from a letter written by Father Passerat to 
the Vicar General of the Cincinnati diocese in which 
he says: “Their (the Fathers who would be sent) 
desire like ours and that of the Commission of the 
Leopoldine Foundation, is to establish a regular com-= 
munity in order to work more efficiently for the 
salvation of souls.”°) Another reason that perhaps 
deterred the Redemptorists from immediately taking 
up the work in America was the fact that they had 
but lately established the Congregation in Belgium 
and it would be impossible to supply both fields at 
the same time, when its members were still rathe 
few. ; 


Arrival of the First Redemptorists 
On Sunday, April -15, 1832, the little band 
Redemptorists, the Reverend Fathers Simon Saen 
derl (Superior), Francis X. Haetscher, Francis 
Tschenhens, together with the lay brothers Wenc 
laus, Aloysius and James, took their departure, 
board the brig “Potomac,” from the picturesqt 
seaport town of Trieste, which then belonged 
Austria.®) For sixty-five days these future apostle 
of Michigan and Ohio were tossed about on tk 
angry waves of the stormy Atlantic and on Wednes. 
day morning, June 20th, they set, foot on the New 
World at New York. Eight days later they left the 
great metropolis, and arrived at Cincinnati or 
July 17th. 
Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher were ordered 
Detroit to await the arrival of Bishop Fenwi 
then absent on -episcopal visitation in northe 
‘Michigan, and Father Tschenhens took over 
care of the Germans in Cincinnati. a 
It was Bishop Fenwick’s intention to give : 
Redemptorists a foundation in the outskirts. 
Detroit. However, the death of this saintly Sh 
herd changed all such plans. For the next se 
, NN 
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ars Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher labored in 
e Indian encampments and immigrant colonies 
read through Wisconsin and Michigan, while 
ather Tschenhens traversed northern Ohio, devot- 
g his best efforts to the immigrants scattered 
rough this section. Although these zealous 
»ostles sacrificed themselves to a heroic degree for 
eir scattered flock, nevertheless in many places 
sults and abuse were heaped upon them.’) Finally 
ishop Francis Patrick Kenrick called the Fathers 


Pittsburgh, where a permanent house was estab- 
shed on April 14, 1839. 


Nothing succeeds like success. The prosperous 
sue of the Redemptorists’ untiring labors in Pitts- 
argh paved the way for a permanent establishment 

Baltimore (1840) and in many other eastern 
ties. The work thus continued to prosper, so that 

1850 the American Redemptorists had ten per- 
janent foundations under their care, and Rome 
sected these establishments into an independent 
rovince. Consequent upon the establishment of 
ce American Province, the work of the English 
iissions was inaugurated by the First Provincial, 
ceery Reverend Bernard Hafkenscheid. Since their 
rst English mission in New York in 1851 (Saint 
pseph’s Church, Sixth Avenue), the missionary 
‘torts of the Fathers have been singularly blest by 
-od 


Many youths have been called to follow in 
ae footsteps of the great Father Bernard, and many 
f them have distinguished themselves by their un- 
ting labors for God’s glory. One of the most il- 
ustrious of these is the veteran missionary, the true 
‘edemptorist, Joseph Wissel, the subject of this 
nort biographical sketch. 


Early Life of Joseph Wissel 


oseph Wissel first saw the light of day in the 
ttle Bavarian village of Rabach, February 4, 1830. 
sabach was then a settlement of thirty-four dwell- 
It was one of the fifteen villages that made 
the parish of Mémbris in the diocese of Wiurz- 
irg. His father was a Westphalian and his mother 
\ustrian. Both were pious and devout Catholics 
most devoted to their children. The story of 


r youngster. He enjoyed the pranks and frolics 
on to all normal, healthy boys. Sturdy and 
little Joseph grew apace and became the 
of the whole settlement, He was cheerful 
ly and fond of outdoor games. His open 
y disposition was tempered, however, with 


becoming a boy. These advantages 
ly 1ourished by the pi 
‘7 = Ys pl 


virtuous, ex 


s childhood. runs the same as that of any | 


ous | 
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acter was Joseph Wissel’s most precious treasure 
until he closed his eyes in death. 

In childhood he also evinced signs of a priestly 
vocation. It was his favorite pastime to “play 
priest,” and, like another Francis of Assisi, he often 
spoke to the birds and trees round about him. He 
narrates the following in his memoirs: “In those 
days I loved to play priest by making little altars, 
tabernacles, monstrances, copes and many other 
things. I often got on a fence post and preached 
to the trees. To become a priest was always my 
innermost thought, but I never dared to give utter- 
ance to it.”®) We shall see in a subsequent para- 
graph how well Divine Providence disposed affairs 
that such an ardent longing might be satisfied. 


On April 3, 1842, the future Redemptorist knelt 
at the altar rail of the little church of Rabach and 
received into his pure heart the Bread of Angels 
for the first time. This first communion, received 
with such good dispositions by so innocent a child, 
was the consecration of the destiny that was in 
store for him. 

Shortly after this blessed occasion he left the 
little schoolhouse on the mountainside and began 
to assist his industrious father on his extensive and 
well-worked farm, Day after day Joseph Wissel 
followed the ox-team through the furrow, within 
the shadow of an inhospitable, barren range of hills. 
His labor in the clear, pure air gave Joseph that 
manly and rugged physique which was to carry him 
through his long career on the American Missions. 

The strenuous occupation on the farm. was not 
to be Wissel’s life work. His parents were set 
upon his becoming a-tailor, but God destined him 
for other things. While he was busy day after 
day at the plough, and his parents were making 
plans for his future, the Master was whispering to 
our future apostle “Follow me,” and the desire to 
answer the call was flaming more and more brightly 
within his young heart. Yet he told not a word, _ 
revealed not a thought. He trusted in God, and _ 
we shall see his confidence was rewarded. ee 

Although the young Bavarian had completed his — 
course at the village school, still he had to continue 
his studies at the Catéchetical Academy until he 
attained his eighteenth year. Joseph was 
faithful in his attendance, and, like the great Sai 
Paul, this future “vessel of election” sat at the 
of his master while he propounded the. trut 
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sides. On his way home he stopped to visit his 
aunt. She, too, heard of his great success and con- 
gratulated him, saying: “If you were my son — 
would have you study for the priesthood.”"°) This 
remark drew a deep sigh from young Wissel and 
) he said: “Oh, I wish my father would think as 
you do.”!!) For a generous soul and one truly de- 
voted to God, the things of this world and its transi- 
tory joys have but little attraction. Joseph Wissel 
was not made for them. All his aspirations tended 
toward his sacred calling, and, like another Augus- 
tine, he could cry out: “My heart was made for 
Thee, O Lord, and it shall not rest until it rests 
in’ Thee.” 


Maurice A. Driscoti, C.SS.R., 
Mt. Saint Alphonsus, 
Esopus, New York. 


Cluny, a One-Time Benedictine 
‘Monastery in Southern Illinois 
; (Concluded ) 


h Prior Alfred was the very man destined by 
Providence to undertake and to consummate, in 
spite of the greatest difficulties, this gigantic 
enterprise. In the midst of winter, in January, 
1903, he journeyed to Canada, inspected the ter- 
ritory selected by Father Bruno—an utterly un- 
inhabited wilderness—and then travelled to 

| Prince Albert to -make the necessary arrange- 
ments concerning the transfer of the cloister and 
the exercise of pastoral functions in the colony 


1) Catholic Encycl., Vol, 10, page 293. 

*) Life of Right Rev. Edward Dominic Fenwick, O. P., 
by Very Rev. V. F. O’Daniel; O.P., S. T. M., page 387. 
Letters of Bishop Fenwick, Fathers Richard and the two 
Badins, Notre Dame archives. 

*) The reader may wonder why the Cardinal advised Dr. 
Résé to go to Vienna to obtain Redemptorists for his 
diocese, when the head of that Order was residing in 
Nocera, Italy. To answer this question briefly we may 
say that in 1788 the Superior General of the Redemptorists, 
Most Reverend Francis Di Paolo, appointed Clement Mary 
Hofbauer his Vicar-General outside of Italy, Clement, 
then a middle-aged man, was newly ordained and was 


his native land. He labored for this end during more 
_ than thirty years. After many vicissitudes he laid down 
the burden of his saintly life on March 15, 1820, without 
atisfaction of seeing the establishment of even one 
nent foundation of his Order. “It will come after 
eath,” he prophesied, and the event justified the pre- 
n. On May 20, 1909, Hofbauer was canonized a 
(Life of Saint Clement Maria Hofbauer, by Rev- 
ohn Hofer, C.SS.R. Translated by Reverend John 
‘SS.R., New York, 1926.) —° - : 

- as note number ”). 


re only 11 pa 
i > mae P 


S- 
o 


y 
filled with the idea of establishing the Order in Germany, 


Also letters of Fathers j 


by the Benedictines with the Rt. Rev. Bisho 
Albert Pascal, O. M. I., Vicar Apostolic of Sai 
katchewan. Bishop Pascal received Father A! 
fred with open arms, as a man sent by God. O 
January 16th an agreement regarding the rele 
tions of the future monastery to the Bishop wa 
signed by both men and then forwarded to Rom 
being confirmed by the Holy See under date o 
September 12, 1904. | 
As soon as the chapter had decided the futur 
of Cluny on December 22, 1902, preparations 
were made to found St. Peter’s priory in Canada 
in the course of the spring of 1903. St. Pete 
was selected as patron of the colony and th 
priory because the Apostles Peter and Paul h 
been the patrons of the Cluny community 
they had been of the famous Cluny in France) 
and because the members of the chapter desire 
to honor Abbot Peter Engel, of St. John’s, wh 
had done much for the new undertaking. Som 
of the members of the community, P. Bernar 
and Fr. Rudolph, were already at St. John’s. 
Bernard, Brother Adolph Steiger and Fr. Jo 
Balfrey soon followed them thither, to prep 
for the journey to Canada. P. Mathias, Fr. Leo 
Ojdowsky and Brother Rhabanus Canonge tai 
ried for a while in Cluny, while P. Benedict 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa, assisting in parish work 
Early in May, 1903, word came from Canad 
that Catholic settlers were arriving at St. Peter’s| 
Colony in large numbers, where they awaited | 
the coming of the Benedictines. Thereupot 
preparations for the departure of the one-timi 
Cluniacenses were hastened. Bishop Trobec, 
St. Cloud, came to St. John’s, conferred t 
subdiaconate upon Fratres John Balfrey and R 
dolph Palm on May 10th, and the diaconate on 
May 11th. On the 12th he ordained the deacon 
P. John and P. Peter priests. On the same day, 
May 12th, the following members of Cluny prior 
departed for Canada to found a new commun 
P. Prior Alfred, P. John Balfrey, P. Rud 
Palm, Brother Adolph Steiger and the Brothe 
candidate, Alois Glassner. This group wa 
joined by P. Bruno Doerfler, who accompanie 
them and assisted them in every man 
P. Meinrad Seifermann, and Brother Brun 
Fuchs, all of St. John’s; P. Peter went to Can 
toward the end of June, after having celeb 
his first mass in Cincinnati; toward the en 
July P. Chrysotom, of the Abbey in Newa 
tached himself to the new community. 
ora ie Brother Rhabanus left 
the fall of the same year for Can 
shipped the valuable 1 nae an a 
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ll as possible, he finally left there for Canada 
March 21, 1904, the feast of St. Benedict. 
Benedict also came to St. Peter’s in the spring 
1904; Fr. Bernard continued his studies at 
John’s until the summer of 1906, when he 
ned his confreres. The priory farm at Wetaug 
‘s ultimately sold in 1906 through the kind 
diation of Rev. F. Pieper, of Ruma, and the 
enuous endeavors of Mr. Chas. Wehrenberg, 
Mound City, Ill., a land agent, with the re- 
t that St. Peter’s priory in Canada could pay 
$20,000.00, the principal part, of its debts. 
The grave of the saintly Prior Oswald and the 
irble stone marking it may continue for many 
irs to remind the inhabitants of Wetaug of 
» labors, trials and sacrifices of the Benedic- 
es, and may encourage them to a life of self- 
vial and self-sanctification. 
Vlore than a quarter of a century has passed 
‘ce Father Oswald was laid to rest in the ceme- 
ry of St. Joseph’s parish, which he had served 
faithfully; but he is not forgotten by the 
rmer Cluniacensians. We had intended to 
ve the remains of the beloved Prior trans- 
‘red at some time to Canada; but this has not 
yet been accomplished. May He, who re- 
rds all good deeds, fully compensate Father 
swald in eternity for all his labors and sacri- 
2s! Even though his undertaking in Cluny 
pear as a failure in the eyes of the worldly- 
nded, in the eyes of the All-Knowing God it 
us not a failure. For, as I wrote at the be- 
aning of this sketch: Who hath known the 
sughts of the Lord? “Incomprehensible are His 
igments and unsearchable His ways.” 
PIPETERLO 0. D" 


r, Francis Xavier Weninger, S. J. 


& (Concluded) 

From his earliest missions Father Weninger had 
quent recourse to the relics of Blessed Peter 
aver. Despite the many cures effected, he never 
ought of reporting them. On one occasion, how- 
er, after having cured the hand of an Irish 
sman, he felt an acute pain in his own hand which 
accepted as a heavenly warning to refer these 
-es to ecclesiastical authorities. Consequently five 
the principal cures were submitted to Rome and 
| three were chosen for investigation. Thus 
ther Weninger had a very important part in pro- 
ting. the canonization of his brother religious 
® Claver; Si J. é 
year 1864 found the missioner in Missouri. 
of Confederates had invaded the state, leav- 
‘ruins in their path. When they drew near to 
ton, Missouri, Father Weninger by way of pre- 
n removed the ciborium and the lunula from 
ubernacle. After re-entering his house he 
about for a place of concealment, and no- 
1 that the Iunula was gone. A most thorough 
arch of the premises and his person failed to re- 
il its whereabouts. On.leaving Tipton he offered 
: naster a reward of $100 if he would 
host. At his new station the mis- 


*¢ 


- 


sioner was greeted by a most sacrilegious sight— 
everything in the church had been destroyed or 
damaged by the bands of marauders. Father Wen- 
inger, therefore, had to use his own set of vest- 
ments, which he kept in his trunk. During three 
days there was no sign of his hidden God, In 
desperation he promised St. Anthony 300 masses if 
the Treasure should be restored. On the third 
night, while sleeping in the sacristy, the grieving 
priest was aroused by loud knocking. He listened 
and found that the noise came from the trunk. 
Lifting the lid, he thrust in his hand and there was 
the lost lunula. Father Weninger compares this 
event with that of the Blessed Mother on the occa- 
sion of the loss of her son in Jerusalem. Of all 
the wonderful happenings in his life, this he re- 
gards as by far the most wonderful. 


In 1869 Father Weninger began to labor in the 
Far West, traversing California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton Territory, and Vancouver Island. There he 
came into contact with the Chinese and quietly 
made himself at home by inviting himself to tours 
of inspection in their settlements and in their pago- 
das. To his surprise he learned from an enthu- 
siastic “Millenarian of the New Era,’ whom he 
met in the West, that the millenium had already 
begun in the year 1866. Much greater was his sur- 
prise to learn from the same gentleman that Adam 
had already returned to earth and was dwelling in 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon. “O happy Ore- 
gon,” exclaimed Father Weninger, “for if Adam is 
with you now, Paradise surely cannot be very far 
away.” In arguing with this new prophet the mis- 
sioner soon had him -checked, and to clinch his 
argument. quoted from St, Paul. Seeing no other 
way to escape the Millenarian answered, ‘““What St. 
Paul says doesn’t concern me. Paul was a. proud 
man and I won't believe him.” After a very success- 
ful tour in the West, Father Weninger returned to 
Cincinnati and for several years followed the regu- 
lar course of missions in the Middle States. 


In 1873 he celebrated his jubilee as missioner by 


a visit to Oldenburg, the scene of his first mission. 


The solemnities were more impressive by reason of 
a very extraordinary happening in nature. Father 
Weninger wished to have cannon to announce to 


‘the whole country the beginning of festivities. 


Whatever cannon the town could boast of had some 
time previously been retired from service, but a 
very unexpected substitute appeared. At five 


o’clock in the morning, while the Angelus was being © 


rung, there were heard in the heavens six or seven 


terrific claps of thunder, to the amazement of all. 


Likewise, in the evening after the papal blessing 
had been given the thunder began anew. And this 
took place in the middle of winter, there being no 
indication whatever of a storm or of any other dis- 
turbance. — a + ee ee 
For several more years the old fire continued to 
burn vigorously in the generous heart of the inde- 
fatigable missionary. He had celebrated his jubilee 
as missioner, and now in 1878 came that great day 
that every priest looks forward to—the golden 


jubilee of priesthood, It was a happy day for 


. ‘ i 


Se 
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lather Weninger, a day of consolation and joy. 
From all quarters came congratulations and marks 
of sincere admiration. But the lamp that had been 
glowing with such fidelity and devotion began to 
weaken under the strain of long and uninterrupted 
service. The first words of the diary of 1882 are 
quoted from the Bible and show the trend of the 
aged priest’s thoughts: ‘The years of man are 
seventy, and when they are full, eighty.” The long 
series of missions began to lessen, and the field to 
narrow, and that burning heart to draw nearer to 
itself and to long for the day of Paradise. After 
attendance at the third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, as theologian to the Bishop of Marquette, 
and after giving a few more missions at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty, Father Weninger practically 
ended his mission excursions. 

Father Weninger’s long years of missionary 
labors were his means of perfection, and the fruit 
he derived from them was admirable. According 
to his diary he never went visiting or even walking 
for mere pleasure, but always with some end in 
view that would be to God’s greater glory. His 
last months were spent at St. Xavier’s in Cincin- 
nati to the edification of all his religious brethren. 


On Sunday, June 17, 1888, the heroic priest offered ° 


to God the Victim of sin for the last time. From 
this day until the hour of his call to the Triumphant 
Society of Jesus in heaven, he daily received Holy 
Communion. On June 29th, the feast of the great 
Princes of the Church, Peter and Paul, the angel 
of death bore his beautiful soul before the great 
White Throne to the eternal embrace of the Lamb. 
in Whose service and for Whom it had burnt itself 
out, By order of the Reverend Father Provincial 
the remains were conveyed to the Novitiate Ceme- 
tery at Florissant, Missouri, where they now inspire 
the young and generous hearts of the Novices and 
Juniors of the Society of Jesus, who are all longing 


for a similar record of love in the sweet service of. 


the Great Master. 


Collectanea 


To his mention of the Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee 
of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Willmes, pastor of St. Peter’s 
parish, at St. Charles, Mo., Rev. N. Maas, editor of 
“Alumni Notes and Clerical Changes,” printed in 
the quarterly Salesianum, adds the following signifi- 
cant note: 

“Msgr. Jos Rainer, of blessed memory, was accustomed 
to speak of one Msgr. Willmes, as a student, as the ‘servus 
fidelis. This speaks volumes for a student, for, ‘as the 
student, so the priest.’ It is little wonder that Father and 
Monsignore Willmes is so beloved byArchbishops, Bishops, 
fellow-priests, and his flock.” *) 

at, Ba 

On the walls of the crypt in the great granite 
shaft, erected on the shores of Put-in-Bay in com- 
memoration of the victory of Lake Erie, are en- 
graved the names of officers and men who were 
either killed or wounded in that battle. During a 
recent visit to that monument, we discovered the 
following Germans to have been participants in that 


memorable victory. Among the killed on Perry’s 


— 


original flagship, “The Lawrence,” there were thre 
men of undoubtable German origin: Henry Laut 
John Hoffman and Charles Pohig, while amon 
the wounded we found two: Henry Schroeder an 
Thomas Triff. 

On the “Somers,” another ship of the America 
squadron, Godfrey Bowman was wounded, whil 
John Sythammer, of the “Scorpion’s” crew, Wa 
among the killed. 

The fact that Commodore Perry spent some tim 
in Pittsburgh for the purpose of obtaining both me 
and supplies for his little fleet may account for th 
presence of these men, probably born in Amerigy 
among the crew of his ship. With others, the Pent 
sylvania Dutch were rapidly pushing into the wildei 
ness; in fact, among the Ohio militiamen killed % 
Brownstown in August, 1812, we discovered om 
Captain Jacob Boerstler, who came as a child fro 
Germany with his father in 1784. He was one ¢ 
three brothers who fought in the same war, one ¢ 
whom, Col. Charles G. Boerstler, commanded 
regiment of regulars.) 

ee a 


In September, 1926, Rev. Egbert Albert, C.P 
motored from Charlotte, N. C., to Belmont Abbe 
in company of Rev. Ambrose Gallagher, O. S. F 
In relating the “Experiences of a Passionist Mi 
sionary in North Carolina,”*) he says of this ocea 
sion: 

“A delightful drive brought us in view of Belmont. / 
once the history of the Benedictine Order was conjure 
up in my mind. Ever in the vanguard of Mother Chur 
the sons of St. Benedict have been among the first herale 
of Christ’s Gospel in Carolina. Fifty years ago a fe 
priests and Brothers from Beatty, Pa., took up their aboc 
at Belmont in a rude log cabin, Today there stands tt 
abbey, a large church, and several splendid college buil 
ings—monuments to the zeal of the monks. Other momt 
ments are scattered in various sections of the State. Theg 


are the churches and chapels erected and attended by 
Fathers.” 


it did. So prolific has the great Motherhouse 
Pennsylvania been that the abbeys, which wet 
founded directly or indirectly by ‘members of tt 
American Cassinese Congregation of Benedictit 
monks, stretch from St. Leo in Florida to St. Pete 
in Saskatchewan, while of late a most importat 
foundation has been undertaken by the Abbot a 
the monks of St. Vincent, the Catholic Universit 
at Peking in China. Moreover, Archabbot W 
mer, who may well rank with the great abbots 
early medieval days, was instrumental in found 
St. Procopius Abbey ‘at Chicago, to which _ 
Bohemians in this country owe so much. Bot 
first Abbot, Nepomuck Jaeger, and its first Pr 
Wenceslaus Kocarnik, had, together with ot 
members of that community, been conventuals 
the first great family of Benedictines founded in 
country, St. Vincent’s Abbey. Se 

*) Conf, Kenkel, F. P. Christian Bé in Deut 
Amerik. Geschichisblitter, otic oh ea outa re 

*) The Sign, Nov. 1927, p, 231. eka ; 
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e Central Verein and Catholic Action 


fficers of the Catholic Central’ Verein of RCserice 
sident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

t Vice-President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
ond Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 
‘Mo. 

rd Vice-President, Anthony J. Zeits, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘rth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
| Ti1., Pres. Cath. Women’s: Union,:U. S. A. : 
-eral Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
distant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
asurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

~shal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


sstees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Otto H. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
/adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; Jos. Schifferle, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 
> Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
‘five members at large, appointed by the President: 
‘Rev. Albert Mayer, Mo.; H. Dittlinger, Texas; Chas. 
Hilker, Indiana; Frank Trutter, Illinois, and Stephen 
_ Junglas, Ohio. 

m. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 


umunications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


, 
dil these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
al supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
cording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
lar circumstances of each country, constitute what is 
-erally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
ne: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Some persons today are willing to accord the full 
> of goods to individuals as a demand of the nat- 
ul law, without acknowledging the necessity of 
y absolute ownership of the goods. In one sense, 
st the reverse was true in the Middle Ages. St. 
.omas was a defendant of complete ownership of 
- goods as to its being attached to this or that 
rson. But the power of the owner over the goods 
1s never absolutely as to the use made of them. 
1e owner was always restricted by the general 
mands of the moral law; and again by the com- 
yn use of all goods for the needs of men. This 


-ant that in extreme need other men had a right 
the goods he possessed, unless the extreme need 
oma for the owner relative to those goods. Hence 


omas Aquinas could say plainly: “Since goods 
- for human necessity, those things which 
ne have in overabundance (superabundanter), 
law to be used in the support of the 
y Distribution should be through organiza- 
n: in cases of extreme need, however, the indivi- 


From the general use of goods for the needs of 
it follows that all men have a persona right 


previous chapter of the treatise. 


| may help himself. (Summa Th., TI-Il,-p.66, 


by inability to find work. Only where a person does 
not do his part in seeking to overcome the extreme 
need, does he himself forfeit his right to the help 
of others in regard to this need. In all other cases, 
the personal right of such a person to the bare ne- 
cessities of life entitles him to as much of them as 
will keep him from starvation and absolute desti- 
tution for the time being, from wherever he can get 
them. If he approaches anyone who has an abun- 
dance, such a person is bound to answer the call for 
help. 

Over and beyond the bare necessities of life, each 
person has the right to the means of living a com- 
fortable life in conformity with his station in the 
world, and his accustomed mode of living. A per- 
son in possession of the means for this additional 
comfort is not therefore bound to help others to a 
similar state; but again a duty sets in over against 
those who have not the bare necessities of life. Over 
and beyond this second level of goods are the pure 
superfluities of life, the luxuries. For the sole per- 
sonal use of these, a graver reason must obtain. By 
such superfluity is meant all use of goods beyond 
that of comfort suitable to the dignity of a person’s 
station in life, including a reasonable amount of 
healthy recreation and enjoyment and reasonable 
provision for the future of self and family. Super- 
fluity over and above this would seem to be as much 
a moral liability as it is a moral asset. The greater 
the superfluity, the greater the duty of charity over 
against those who are deprived, first of all, of the 
necessary means of existence, and then less strictly 
over against those who are barely eking out an 
existence with the best of will and effort. 

It is, of course, difficult to draw exact lines of 
demarcation in these various cases, but in general 
the judgment of prudent men can pass sentence with 
fair probability of striking a correct position. In 
cases of destitution, e. g., that of the southern Mis- 
sissippi floods in 1927, there is no doubt that the 
duty of charity as to immediate relief was no longer 
a matter of voluntary acquiescence for the fellow 
citizens of the sufferers, but one of grave obligation 
for all those at the very least, who could give of 
their great abundance without suffering a noticeable 
inconvenience. It is very necessary in our day to 
stress the moral obligation of wealth, and the funda- 
mental function of the wealth of the world to serve 
above all the necessary demands of life of all per- 
sons who are well-meaning and honest members of 


the human race. 
Vircit MicHet, O. S. B., Px. D.’) 


Symptoms of Decay 

There is not much demand for a serious high- 
class magazine in the U. S. at the present time. .. . 
Nowadays any magazine that does not cater to the 
perverted taste of the masses is a losing proposition. 
It costs the Paulist Fathers $20,000 a year, we 
understand, to keep the Catholic World above 
water, though that monthly is half a century old, 
and excellently conducted since it has been put in 
charge of Father Gillis. 
; Mt. Angel Magazine 

-®) Notes on a Philosophy of Conduct. Mimeographed | 
for private circulation. Collegeville, Minn., pp. 88-90. 
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Christmas, a Time of Rebirth of Catholic Action 


On the facade of a recently erected Masonic 
Temple in the neighborhood of the Central Bureau 


- one may read the gold-lettered inscription: “Anno 


Lucis MMMMMCMXXV,” followed, by way of 
elucidation, by the further date: “Anno Domini 
MCMXXV.” Evidence that besides the Jews and 
Mohammedans, the followers of another creed, 
while recognizing the Christian reckoning of time, 
do not adhere exclusively to the practice of marking 
the years from the coming of the Redeemer. But 
that were a minor consideration were it not also a 
reminder of the existence of the influential elements 
that do not accept the teachings of the Savior and 
His Church. In fact, refusal to accept the truth 
is by no means confined to those who set up another 
calendar beside that which dates from His coming. 
The struggle between the Christian philosophy of 
life and a non-Christian conception is far more 
wide-spread. 

' While “the birth of Christ,” as the freethinker, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain, wrote in “The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century” “is the 
most important date in the entire history of man- 
kind”; and while “there is a deep intrinsic warrant 
for calling that year the year one,” that year also 
marks the beginning of a new warfare against the 
truth, a warfare against the Christ and his teach- 
ings.. As the Infant had a bitter enemy, threaten- 
ing its life, in Herod, so His Church and its servants 
and followers have been antagonized from the day 
on which Christ founded it. To quote Dr. Albert 
Voegele: “Ever since Christ, the God-King, estab- 
lished His Kingdom on earth and founded His 
royal castle, the Church, whole wagonloads of books 
have been written for and against this God-King. 
This Divine Child cast a firebrand into the world; 


the firebrand of a new conception of life (unknown 


to the Ancients), which sheds a new, radiant light 
over the earth. Christ said of Himself that He had 
brought down fire from heaven and that He desired 
it to burn. This fire from heaven, gleaming in the 
great, beautiful eyes of the Messiah, and sending 
forth its sparks from His sacred lips, is nursed and 
kept aflame by the mouth of the Apostles and of 
the Church; it inspires the artists, enraptures pious 
souls, and fills the Saints with ecstasy. But this 
celestial fire does not allow the wicked and the 
faithless ever to rest.”*) The warfare goes on, 


_ taking on different aspects with the changing times 


and changing conditions, yet ever the same struggle, 
waged by His adversaries against the Christ and 
His Church, 2 

This struggle must be the concern of all Catholics. 


_ Those, however, who have organized for Catholic 


tion, inasmuch as they are to form shock troops 
3 it were in the army of the Church Militant, must 
ncern themselves most vitally with it. They, above 

should be mindful at all times, and on fitting 
asions remind themselves anew, of the clarion 

the Holy Father, sounded in the Encyclical 
feast of the Kingship of Christ, 
ne ie to of 


sires that it burn.” — ne 


Boks 
Blat 


“To hasten this return to Christ by means of good work 
and organized social action is a duty incumbent on eve 
Catholic, of many of whom it can be said truthfully the 
neither the positions nor authority in civic life have bee 
accorded them as befits those who carry before them f 
torch of Truth. This condition perhaps is due to t 
apathy or timidity of the good who abstain from oa 
and are apt to resist aggressions too weakly. Because 6 
our weakness the enemies of the Church are emboldened 
to greater and more fearless acts of audacity. But whe 
the faithful understand that they must fight with cour 
always under the banner of Christ Our King, they 
then study with the zeal of Apostles how best to 1 
rebellious and ignorant peoples back to God. At the sam 
time they will themselves acquire strength to keep in 
violate God’s Holy Laws.” 

That Catholic Action cannot be indifferent to this 
warfare for the supremacy of the King, Pius X 
makes plain in his first Encyclical Letter: On the 
Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, in whieh 
he assigns to it an important part in the struggle 
Having treated of the Reign of the Savior and His 
Peace, the Pope speaks of evidences denoting it 
creasing individual and organized devotion to th 
Savior, naming among others “pious unions for 
missions,” ‘‘sodalities of young people,” ‘work 
of charity of every sort,” and continues: 

“This is the ‘good fight, the battle engaged and under 
taken. on many sides, to gain for the family and the 
Church the rights due to them by nature and given th 
by Almighty God in the schools for theseducation of 
children. In this is included everything, institutions, co 
cils, works, comprised under the name of ‘Catholic Actio 

Engaged in the “good fight,” Catholic Action ne 
must carry on persistently and therefore must ag: 
and again refresh its strength and renew its zeal 
For what has been gained must be held and new 
conquests must be made. Indeed His Holiness 
clares in the Encyclical Letter last mentioned: 

“Not only are the things of this nature .. . firmly t 
be guarded, but they must be increased and developed. a 
the circumstances of men and things require. The eff 
may seem hard and laborious, both for Pastors and faith 
ful, but in very truth these things are part of the Pastora 
office and of Christian life. And from this it is evident 
too evident to need illustration—how closely they are con- 
nected with the restoration of the kingdom of Christ a 
Christian reconciliation in the peace which is truly of t 
kingdom: the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ.” 

That peace, however, to labor and struggle fo 
which is one of the prime objects of Catholic Action 
is the peace proclaimed “to men of good will” by 
the Angels in the night in which was born f# 
Savior of men and the nations. A fitting occa 
then, the Christmas-tide, for a renewal of the 
termination to serve the Christ and His Church ¢ 
members of “those chosen bands of Catholics,” 
speak with Pius X, who at all times have come 
the aid of the Church and whose labors the Chur 
has ever blessed; to realize anew that Catl 
should not-be dormant but aggressive and mili! 
that He, who “cast a firebrand into the world,” “ 


“ ae 
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‘he Late Cardinal Bonzano, a Friend in Need 


The very first convention of the C. V. held after 
's Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Cardinal 
Iconio, had been recalled to Rome and had been 
eceeded by His Eminence, John Cardinal Bonzano, 
§ privileged to welcome the newly appointed rep- 
sentative of the Holy Father in the U. S. It was 
Toledo in 1912 that the successor to Cardinal 
leonio assured the C. V. that, like his predecessor, 
-also would be their friend, declaring: “Like him, 
shall be a good friend to you and shall always 
dly come to your conventions.” 

Cardinal Bonzano, whom death claimed on No- 
mber 26, more than redeemed this promise. He 
couraged and blessed the delegates assembled at 
iffalo in ’13; Pittsburgh in ’14; St. Paul in 715; 
ew York in 716. And in the dark days of 1917, 
aen the United States had already entered the 
ir and those who baited Americans of Germanic 
traction seemed to think they were performing a 
rk, meritorious in the eyes of the Lord, he came 
ce more, with the avowed intention of expressing 
; friendship in the days of our trials. Yea, that 
=s the substance of his address delivered August 
, the second day of the St. Louis convention. 
ying participated in the major events of the pro- 
am on Sunday, he declared in the convention hall 
> following morning: 

‘Six years ago I landed in this country of yours. I got 
quainted with your organization, the Central Verein, and 
necame a fast friend of the same.” 

‘He had, the Cardinal went on, year after year 
seated that he admired our organization and its 
ners. This particular year he had, for various 
bstantial reasons, “been tempted to dispense” him- 
if “from coming” to the convention. Yet he had 
t yielded to temptation, and that for the follow- 
= truly remarkable consideration : 

‘But there is a strong reason for my coming to you. 
micus in re incerta, re vera amicus’ —‘A true friend 
ares the joys of his friends and also their sorrows.’ 
‘Notwithstanding your work, for which you so well de- 
-ve the thanks of your Church and your country, I saw, 
id feared, that perhaps somebody questions or discusses 
ur patriotism. For this very reason I am here today. 
> institution under the sky assists so much in fostering 
2 loyalty to one’s country as the Catholic Church. I 
oresent the head of this Catholic Church, and today my 
2sence here means that you are loyal to your country; 
7 presence emphasizes your patriotism. If I did not be- 
ve that you are good, loyal, patriotic American citizens, 
would not be here today .. .” 

Greater kindness, a more rigorous test of friend- 
ip no man, no organization or movement can ex- 
‘ct. But the St. Louis convention was not the last 
asion on which Cardinal Bonzano voiced his af- 
on for our members and his appreciation for 
endeavors. A group of the participants in the 
ent pilgrimage of the C. V. to Rome and Assisi, 
» paid their respects to His Eminence, were 
ned by the welcome he extended them and 
d by his declarations of esteem for our move- 
One of the latest written statements of re- 
received from the late Cardinal is a letter ad- 
to the Central Bureau August 10, 1924, ac- 
iging a communication advising him that 
rth, like the members of the American Hier- 


4 
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archy, he would be sent a complimentary copy of 
Central Blatt and Social Justice regularly. In his 
reply the Cardinal declared : 


“c 


.. . | wish to thank you for your kindness and assure 
you that I certainly shall appreciate your publication, 
which will keep me in touch with your activities and re- 
mind me of the happy days spent among you, and of your 
splendid organization ,..” 

Gratitude and friendship extend beyond the grave. 
Both obligate our members to give their late friend 
and benefactor the alms of their prayers. In recog- 
nition of this obligation, President Korz has ad- 
dressed a communication to our societies, remind- 
ing them of the repeated proofs of the late Cardi- 
nal’s friendship, and urging them to offer prayers 
and holy masses for the repose of his soul, and to 
continue to promote our endeavors in memory of 
the protection and encouragement he gave them. 


How Much Longer Shall Apathy Continue? 


Emphasizing the need of Catholic Study Clubs, 
a writer in the Southern Cross, a South American 
Catholic weekly, quotes the following verse from the 
Book of Ecclesiastes: “Better is wisdom than 
weapons of war.” Adding, “it looks very much 
as if it were a case of one or the other. We must, 
therefore, equip ourselves with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the present conditions, their evils and reme- 
dies, and then we can proceed to acquire power. A 
half-instructed man causes more harm than one who 
is ignorant.” To this end it is urged that study 
clubs be formed. ‘“I‘he existence of such a club acts 
as a binding force on the Catholics of a parish,... 
The paucity of numbers in a parish need not be 
considered. ‘The smaller the study club, the better 
the work done. If six or eight earnest men or 
women meet together they can form an ideal club 
and accomplish much good work.” 


In this connection let us remind our readers of 
the fact that Catholics of our country are no- 
toriously remiss in the performance of those obli- 
gations which demand of individuals and groups a 
deep interest in the common good, based on sufh- 
cient knowledge of both the evil conditions existing 
in Society and the State and the practical remedies 
to be applied to them. In consequence the numerous 
attempts at reform undertaken in our country 
during the past thirty years, were not inaugu- 


rated in the Catholic camp. ‘Therefore, Catholics — 


were so frequently forced to combat the endeavors 


put forth, because they were ethically unsound or. 


did not sufficiently take into consideration the les- 
sons of history.. American Catholics have much to 
account for in this regard. 
Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, touches on the delinquency 


just referred to in an article contributed to the 


brochure on “The National Catholic School of Social 
Service,” conducted under-the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Women at Washington. 


In leading up to a declaration on the services an. 
institution of this kind is expected to render in the 


“reat and difficult work of socializing the Catholic 
conscience,” the well-known scholar writes: yok 


| 


“The assertion is frequently made that American Cath- 
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olics are deficient in civic conscience and in social con- 
science. While they readily interest themselves in Church, 
educational and charitable activities, they remain indifferent 
toward such social problems as corrupt politics, unhygienic 
environment, injurious forms of public recreation, com- 
mercialized prostitution, bad housing, child labor, low wages 
and long hours of labor. In so far as this attitude exists, 
it illustrates the failure of the individual conscience to 
cover adequately important parts of the moral field. It 
evinces a lack of adequate emphasis. In part, it is ex- 
plained by the greater importance of religious and educa- 
tional problems, and in part by an inadequate knowledge 
of the moral aspects of civic, social and industrial prob- 
lems, The individual conscience has not yet become suf- 
ficiently socialized. While the Christian principles con- 
cerning love of neighbor, the duties of citizenship and the 
precept of justice extend to and govern all the relations 
just mentioned, the precise application of these principles 
is not adequately perceived.” 

Into the numerous reasons for “this lack of bal- 
anced or socialized conscience among Catholics,” 
Dr. Ryan does not enter in the article referred to. 
He simply notes the fact, on which to discourse 
should be a duty of our: weekly press and the offi- 
cers of every Catholic society of men and women 
in America. The great Popes granted the Church 
during the past 70 or 80 years have called on the 
laity with a voice of prophesy to assist in the recon- 
struction and reformation of Society. Pius X. 
declared: “We forbid laymen to be inactive”; and 
Leo XIII.: “Everyone should put his hand to the 
work which falls to his share, and at once, lest the 
evil which is already so great become, through de- 
lay, absolutely without remedy.” How much longer 
shall American Catholics continue deaf to the ap- 
peals of Christ’s Vicars? 


An Appeal to Laymen Who Have Had the 
Benefit of a Higher Education 


One of the resolutions of our late Convention 
at Philadelphia recommended action designed to in- 
terest and bring into our movement laymen having 
a higher education, who have stood aloof from us. 
The resolution deplores the absence of so many of 
them from a movement such as ours, devoted as it 
is to Catholic Action. 

This resolution is based upon a condition that is 
only too real. There are a great many sons of our 
pioneers, who, due to their personal talents and 
initiative, or to parental solicitude, have received a 
higher education, and who are successfully engaged 
in professional or business life. But unfortunately, 
during their years of study and later, they with- 
drew from the associates of their youth, and are 
not actively interested in Catholic Social Action. 

Most of them, no doubt, were anxious to estab- 
lish themselves securely in life. In most instances 
they were not wealthy, nor had they expectations of 


inheriting a fortune. ‘They had to make their own. 


way, and, perhaps for that very reason, became 
somewhat selfish. They had entered a new sphere 


in life, making demands on them unknown to their 


own youth. 


Their action was probably to be expected under 
the circumstances. 
right. +They were, in a great measure, thoughtless, 
mot vicious or indifferent to their fellow man. When | 

a tly approached, they probably contributed to 


But that does not make it 


ef 
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many good causes willingly enough; but their com 
tribution was only money, not personal service, 

The co-operation of men of this type in a move 
ment like ours is highly desirable, for every move 
ment must have its leaders, and these, in turn, must 
be competent to lead, and to be competent they 
must understand what the movement is. It is prob 
able that failure to communicate this understanding 
to them is responsible for the indifference of many 
men of this type. ; 

One channel through which this understanding 
might have been transmitted is the institution Of 
higher learning. If these institutions had, at am 
earlier date, included Social Study and Action i 
the curriculum, and impressed the students with 
their importance, had conveyed some ideas of sociol- 
ogy and economics, and of the duty of the educated 
man to devote some of his time and ability to th 
service of his fellow men; if the students had been 
led to understand that they eventually should become 
leaders in this particular field as well as in others, the 
civic, political, etc., then more blame could be at 
tached to these men for their present indifference, 

But the importance of this field was not until 
lately realized except by a small minority ; at present, 
however, increasing attention is being devoted to it 


While the future looks brighter in this regard, the 
present is making emphatic demands. _We mus 
even now interest Catholic laymen who have’ had 
the advantage of a high school or college education 
in Catholic Social Action. How is this to be ac 
complished ? ‘ . 

The plan suggested by the resolution seems t 
be a practical one. It recognizes that one can only 
be interested in that which one knows about. The 
lawyer is interested not only in what directly con+ 
cerns his profession, but also in related subjects 
such as civics and politics. The physician in the re 
lated subjects of sanitation and hygiene. ‘The b 
ness man in protective legislation, opening of 
markets, etc. Whether a man follows business or: 
profession, he has some related lines of interest. 


But to assure the contentment and happiness of 
our fellow man, to see that he receives justice a! 
a member of society, has relation to us all, no mat 
ter what our field of endeavor may be. Se 
to man is like service to God. The first Command. 
ment is to love God, the second, like unto the fir 
is to love our neighbor as ourselves, q 

If we can convince educated Catholics that tk 
owe service to their fellow man, is it not to be & 
pected that they will look upon such service as 
duty, and perform this duty? If they are practi 
Catholics, there can be but one answer to tl 
question. ; uy 

It is suggested by the resolution that we pl: 
in the hands of educated Catholics our year bo 
copies of our Official Journal, the report of © 
Central Bureau, and other related ‘reading mat 
By this means interest may be awakened, that n 
result in inquiry into and study of the questi 
involved. fs) ah ge 


organizations are’ advi 
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‘ch treating of his own field of endeavor, can im- 
tt knowledge and interest his audience. 

3y_ this means contact may be established and in- 
est in the general purposes of our movement 
jakened. The consideration that man should not 
2 for himself alone, but also for others may be 
pught home. Perhaps by this means a new and 
scient force can be gained for our cause. 

Jur resolutions are not intended to be merely 
ad and then forgotten. They are to give guidance. 
hen a principle is stated in a resolution, and 
thing more, the principle is intended to be ap- 
sed to cases as they may arise. But where sug- 
tions or methods of action are added, it becomes’ 
: duty of our Societies and membership to adopt 
id carry them out. 

Let us hope that the suggestions for action con- 
med in this resolution will be heeded, that the 
nn will receive a fair trial. And, finally, let us 
ar from those who follow the plan, as to its suc- 
ss or failure. 


State Leagues Promoting Scholarships 


‘The founding of burses in educational institu- 
pns, or the promotion of scholarships, is not only 
wwork of charity but a form of Catholic Action. 
appily the conventions of two of our State 
eagues, both held in the month of September, took 
tion in favor of founding burses at Catholic 
-ucational institutions. 
»At the Fort Smith convention of the Arkansas 
eague the founding of a burse at Subiaco Col- 
ze, conducted by the Benedictines, was agreed to, 
se Cath. Women’s Union offering to assist the 
n’s societies in raising the $5,000.00 required. 
[hile the suggestion had originated in the state, 
was warmly supported before both the men’s 
wd the women’s organizations by the Rev. Albert 
sayer, of St. Louis, who attended as representative 
the C. V. and the Central Bureau. © 
Similarly, the founding of a scholarship in the 


anior Seminary at Nazareth Hill, in the Arch-_ 


‘ocese of St. Paul, was decided upon at the Sleepy 
ye convention of the State League of Minnesota. 
ir. M. J. Aretz, Organizer of the League, had 
‘fered a suggestion to that effect; it was welcomed 
- both the men’s and the women’s conventions, 
oth agreeing to co-operate in raising the sum re- 
tired, while the Unterstuetzungsgesellschaft, which 


ynvened after adjournment of the State League, , 
»ncurred in the decision of the other bodies. As 


‘result, representatives of the Executive Boards o 

€ various organizations were able to present t 

is Grace, Archbishop Dowling, $500.00 as a firs 
stalment. According to the Wanderer the Arch- 
shop “expressed his thanks in a cordial address. 
e had, he said, read the decision of the conven- 
bns in the Wanderer with great joy. It afforded 
n great pleasure and encouragement to note that 
‘Catholic lay organization was supporting his en- 
vors to provide for the education of capable 


es 


give the Catholics of his Archdiocese, as far as 
sible, priests of their respective nationalities. 


me 


sts. From the very beginning he had striven — 


If he cherished particularly cordial sentiments 
toward German Catholics, the reason lay in the 
fact that he had spent considerable time in study 
in Germany, where he had come to know the Ger- 
man people; and in the realization of the outstand- 
ing services rendered in the development of the 
Church by German-American Catholics. In con- 
clusion he expressed his appreciation of the activ- 
ities of our organizations, and wished them God’s 
choicest blessings.” 

There is scarcely one of our State Leagues that 
lacks an opportunity to engage in this particular, 
or a similar, kind of undertaking. One thing should 
be noted: both State Leagues mentioned have 
rounded out their contributions to the Central Bu- 
reau Endowment Fund; and now both are eager 
to undertake a new work involving the cultivation 
of co-operation in the cause of religion and charity. 
What is particularly worthy of note is that the 
Minnesota organizations have only recently raised 
a handsome sum for a chapel at Fort Snelling. 
Organizations that “do things” are prepared to add 
to their activities and sacrifices. 


Clothing the Naked! 


Simultaneously with our request for clothing, to 
be distributed among Indians and Mexicans, there 
came to us many appeals for such articles. Writing 
from the Ursuline Convent at Laredo, Tex., the 
Rev. Mother Mary Jude expresses the following re- 
quest : 

“About two years ago you very kindly sent us a large 
assortment of worn and new clothing for our poor chil- 
dren (Mexicans). We distributed the articles during the 
holiday season, and the children were delighted, since 
most of the clothing appeared entirely new after it had 
been cleaned and pressed. May we ask you to remember 
us again this year, should you have clothing to spare? 
Our children are from five to fifteen years old, boys and 
girls. Moreover, we made use of the clothing sent for 
adults, therefore you see, anything you may send will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

But. a few days later Sister M. Francisca Imm. 
addressed the Bureau from San Antonio, where the 
Carmelite Sisters D. C. J. conduct an orphanage 
for Mexican children. She writes: 

“Pardon me for approaching you again. I beg of you 
not to forget our Home, should you be in a position to 
distribute clothing. Even should, what you may be able 
to send, not be of suitable size. We are perfectly willing 
to alter garments in order that they may serve our pur- 
pose. Some of our Sisters make suits for boys as well as 
many a tailor. Of course, all apparel for girls is also 
made in the Home.” ; 

In the meanwhile, some of the missionaries have | 
acknowledged receipt of the first bales of clothing 
sent them this fall, The venerable veteran of the 
Sioux Missions, P. Florian Digmann, S. J., reports 
from St. Francis Mission, S. D., on November 16th: 

“The three bales of clothing announced in your letter 
of Oct. 31 arrived last Saturday and were opened yes- 
terday, Nov. 15. Most of the articles we can use for 
aur own pupils; but much has already gone to poor In- 

ians.’ 

On the other hand, Rev. A. C. Riester, S. J., Holy 
Rosary Mission, S. D., tells us: 

“The two bales of clothing and the pictures and frames — 
were received at Holy Rosary Mission a few days ago. 
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I thank you sincerely for your great kindness in packing 
and shipping these things for our poor unfortunate people. 
The cold winter months are approaching and the clothing 
will make many a hungry and shivering Indian warm 
and happy. You are doing a great work in helping the 
needy missionaries and I know that our Lord will reward 
you for your charity.” 

Since South Dakota enjoyed better crops this 
year than last, we addressed a request for informa- 
tion to the Fathers at St. Francis Mission, whether, 
under present circumstances, they needed clothing 
for the Indians as badly as in former years. This 
is what Fr, Digmann writes in answer to that in- 
quiry : 

“For the past two years we have never had too much 
clothing, or even enough to satisfy all demands made on 
us. Crop failures had discouraged many of our people to 
such an extent that last spring quite a number signed 
up with ‘shows’ in order to assure themselves of three 
meals a day.and, if possible, some clothing. In conse- 
quence, I fear somewhat conditions will again be bad 
during the coming winter. Our Indians are especially 
anxious to obtain underwear, overcoats, shawls—anything, 
in fact, to keep them from freezing. God. forbid, how- 
ever, that we should. become jealous were you to send 
clothing to others who may be even more needy than we!” 

The acknowledgment received from Fr. Sylvester 
Eisenmann, O. S. B., Marty, S. D., runs in a simi- 
lar strain. 

“The box came. How glad we were to get it! The 
good clothing and all the other nice things - contained 
therein mean more to us than you may imagine. I am 
sure God will reward you in a special way for this charity 
on your part.” 


It now rests with our members to assist us in a 
manner which will make possible the sending of 
bales of clothing to all of the missioners, both among 
the Indians and Mexicans, with whom the Bureau 
has co-operated during the past years. 


Our Endowment Fund 
In addition to the fees for two Life Memberships, 


several other contributions were applied to this fund - 


during the past month. Notable among these is 
one of $100.00 received through the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Jos. H. Schlarmann, Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Belleville. 

A contribution from a parish is that of $50.00 
from Sacred Heart Congregation in Springfield, 


—Iil., sent to the Bureau by a friend of that parish. 


The Holy Name Society of St. John Baptist parish 
in Brunswick, N. J., contributed $10.00, while “a 
friend”. in Ohio applied $5.00, and Mr. E. Hackner, 
of La Crosse, Wis., $3.00 to the fund, as has been 


his custom for a number of years. | 


* OK OK 


__ Gratifying news comes from Indiana. Mr. Hy. 


yfried, Indianapolis, Chairman of the C. V. Com- 
tee on Endowment, writes to the Bureau: 

“With the kindly co-operation of my associates in In- 
lana we are engaged in raising the balance due from our 
.. 1 am pleased to advise you that we have now 
oe in hand, and as soon as I get complete de- 


order of application: , 2 


the clergy. 
“The ashe of Sustaining 


those addressed to the societies. Apparently Mr 
Seyfried and his associates in Indiana are putting 
this decision into effect. -_ 
+. aha 

Both the Springfield and the Philadelphia con 
ventions of the C. V. accepted a recommendatios 
of the Committee on Social Propaganda to tht 
effect that the officers of the State Leagues whie 
have not yet contributed the amount expected 6 
them for the Endowment Fund compile lists of tht 
delinquent societies, so that they may be urged to 
do their duty as well as their fellow societies. Mr 
Frank J. Dockendorff, Secretary of the C. V. 
Wisconsin, last April compiled such a list, and h 
since brought it up to date. In the interval he has 
been able to take three societies, with a total mem- 
bership of 182, from the list of delinquents, which 
had enumerated 22 societies with 1450 membe 
Addressing the delinquents, Mr. Dockendorff poi 
out that if they contributed at the rate of $2.50 p 
member, the balance due the fund from that ste 
could be reduced by $3,170.00. “Will their sense 
of honor,” he asks, “prompt them to join the ra 
of those who have faithfully done their duty im 
co-operation with their leaders? Please help us to 
keep our pledge so that we will not be classed as 
‘quitters.’ ” 


| 
| 


Number of Life Members and Sustaining 
Members Increasing . 
It is deeply gratifying to observe that, witho 
special solicitation, voluntary applications for Li 
Membership in the C. V. are being received. A 
as on other occasions, priests are again in the maq 
jority among those announcing their intention 
belong to this group of supporters of our move 
ment, During the month of November two pri 
so declared themselves and sent in their contrib 
tions, the V. Rev. Leander Roth, of New Orlear 
Honorary Canon of the Cathedral Chapter, and 
priest in the state of Illinois, who desires to w 
hold his name from publication. ‘ 
The Life Members thus far listed are in the 


u 


Mr. Jos. Kilzer, Richardton, N. D.; Rev. Dr. A. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Reininger, Racit 
Wis.;~Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn; V. Rev. L. Rot 
New Orleans, and Rev. N. N., Ill. 1 


_Surely there are a number of laymen in our s 
cieties who are willing to bé enrolled and to 
the required contribution, payable in installme 
desired. It is highly desirable that they ann 
their intention soon, if only to avoid the humili 
of again, as on other occasions, being surpassed 
generosity towards our movement by members 
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os, while the second is recommended to the gen- 
| public. The first is entitled “The Family”; it 
t social and ethnological study, dispelling wide- 
ead erroneous teachings concerning the alleged 
‘lution of monogamy and the family. Two chap- 
s are devoted to setting forth the Christian 
ching regarding the family, as substantiated by 

ent anthropological and ethnological research; 
third deals with certain forces disrupting the 

ern family. The Rev. Dr. Cooper of the Cath. 

‘iversity, a leading Catholic ethnologist, has 

|ised the brochure highly; the author is the Rey. 
eert Muntsch, S.J., of St. Louis. 

“he other brochure, which should be read by 
“members and recommended to others, contains 
memoirs of a South American leper girl. The 

2, “The Life That Is No Life,” suggests at once 
tragedy of the life of the leper and the fact 

ft life on earth is but an exile. Written by a 

ung woman of education, refinement and great 

ength of soul, the memoirs are a truly noble 
tument of rare beauty, breathing true sanctity. 
as brochure, a translation from the Spanish of 
ther Daniel Restrepo, S. J., should be placed on 
> in pamphlet racks and could well be read 

‘installments both in the family circle and clubs. 

trices: “The Family”: 15 cents the copy, $1.25 the dozen, 

00 the hundred; “The Life That Is No Life’: 10 cents 


scopy; $1.00 the dozen, $3.50 for 50, $6.50 the hundred. 
prices postpaid. 


Christmas Plea for St. Elizabeth Settlement 
The Bureau has addressed itself to a number of 
aefactors and well-wishers, requesting contribu- 
us for St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery. 
ithe course of the past eleven years the response 
cour Christmas appeals has been increasingly 
aerous, and we trust that we shall not be dis- 
pointed this season. 

‘\ year ago we appealed for funds to install oil 
rers in at least one of the heating plants in the 
ttlement. The monies received were more than 
iicient to defray the cost of installing one burner 
- did not suffice to pay for two installations, the 
>in the front, the other in the rear building. 
wwever, we realized the possibility of making a 
asiderable saving by having the two burners in- 
led at the same time, as against two separate in- 
lations. Therefor, we borrowed the money nec- 
‘ary to complete the undertaking. 
Jur present appeal is for contributions to en- 
se us to liquidate this debt and, if possible, ar- 
age for the one or other improvement in the in- 
tution. For while St. Elizabeth Settlement ranks 
ong the very first institutions of its kind in St. 
‘is, there are always opportunities to add to its 
pment and efficiency. We bespeak favorable 
ideration of this request on the part of in- 
als and societies, assuring them that large 
are not asked of anyone. Numerous small 
tributions will total up into a sizable sum and 
ermit us to wipe out the indebtedness and add 
value of this Central Verein institute. 
God bless the workers at the Bureau and 
worthy and commendable endeavors. 
-S. J. Scuirmers, Osakis, Minn. 


- a 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Indianapolis Societies Preparing for State 
League Convention 


Indianapolis having been selected as meeting 
place for the 1928 convention of St. Joseph State 
League of Indiana, the societies of Sacred Heart 
and St. Roch’s parishes have begun preparations. 
The convention of the State Branch of the Women’s 
Union will take place at the same time, May 13-15. 


At an organization meeting held October 23 in Sacred 
Heart hall, a convention committee was organized, Mr. 
Edw. A. Dietz being elected President; Mr. F. Fisse, Vice- 
President; Miss Marie Gasper, Secretary, and Mr. Edw. 
Hermann, Treasurer. In conjunction with these officers 
the Presidents of the nine societies attached to the two 
parishes named constitute the Executive Committee. Rev. 
John Joseph, O. F. M., pastor of Sacred Heart parish; 
Mrs. H. Kunkel, President of the Women’s Branch; Mr 
Hy. Seyfried and Dr. A. Miller delivered addresses. 


Executive of Minnesota League Plans Survey 
of Societies 
Pursuant to a resolution approved by the Sleepy 
Eye convention of the State League of Minnesota, 
to seek to quicken life in dormant societies, the 
Executive Committee of that body, at a session held 
in St. Paul, discussed plans to bring about this 
result. Mr. Joseph Matt, recommending a survey 


of the societies and their activities, offered to sub-- 


mit a detailed plan, crystallizing various suggestions, 
to the next meeting of the Committee. 


The meeting authorized Mr. M, Aretz, organizer, to in- 
vestigate the status of Credit Unions in the state. Further 
it decided to pursue energetically the collecting of con- 
tributions for a scholarship ($6000.00) for Nazareth Hall 
Seminary, approved by vote of the recent convention; 
while both the Wanderer and the Nordstern (St. Paul and 
St. Cloud resp.) are authorized to receive contributions, 
efforts are to be made to cause the societies to raise 
monies in the same manner in which they secured contri- 
butions for the Central Bureau Endowment Fund. 


Missouri Union to Promote Parish Welfare 
Committees 

Steps to promote interest in the work of “Parish 
Welfare Committees” were discussed by the Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Wentker, Chairman of the Committee 
on Catholic Action of the Cath. Union of Mo., 
at a conference of the Executive Committee of 
the Union held Nov. 18 in the Central Bureau 
building. One of the St. Louis welfare groups is 
at present setting forth its objects and working 
methods in a constitution; this document is to be 
used as propaganda material, and one or more con- 
ferences of pastors of city parishes are to be ar- 
ranged, if possible, with a view to popularize the 
welfare plan. The members of these parish com- 
mittees assist the pastor in searching for straying 
souls and in arranging for temporal relief and fol- 
low-up work in the cases of subnormal families. 

Resumption of visiting affiliated societies in urban and 


‘rural districts was strongly urged by Rev. A. Mayer. A 


special recommendation was to the effect that in connection 


with addresses on organization, talks on the method of 


organizing Credit Unions be given. While Post Office 


and Railroad employes are availing themselves of Credit 


Union benefits, rendered possible by the enactment of the — 


- Missouri Credit Union Enabling Act, but one Catholic ‘ 
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Andrew's parish, have thus far 
advantage of the Rw. 

meeting decided to allow $300.00 to the Central 
idition to the $500.00 appropriated in the first 


following the state convention last May. 


= ‘ + 
of ot 


President of Wisconsin C. V. Recommends 
District Meetings 

Industrious and prudent use of the winter months 
in the pursuit of our tasks is urged by Mr. Frank 
C. Blied, President of the C. V. of Wisconsin, in 
a letter addressed to the societies constituting that 
State League. Part of the letter, which encourages 
the solicitation of individual members, is devoted 
to suggestions in the interest of more active life in 
Mr. Blied says 


im part: 

Every member should be determined to induce another 
Catholic man to join our ranks. 

The officers of each society must strive to make the 
meetings interesting. Various topics of interest should 
be discussed. The resolutions of the conventions of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America and-of the © -C. V. 
ef- Wisconsin should -be read, explained and studied at 
various meetings. They are too vital to be hurriedly 
passed over. . 

Keep your district active by having at least twq or more 
public meetings each year. It is recommended that pro- 
visions should also be made for a solemn high mass with 
am appropriate sermon. The resident priest should be 
requested to invite neighboring priests to the church fes- 
tivities and public meetings. Our Speakers’ Bureau, under 
direction of Mr. Hy. A. Schmitz (517 Seventh Street, 
Appleton, Wis.) will supply one or two speakers iif 
notified in time. . . The Central Verein defrays transpor- 
tation and hotel expenses for these speakers. Mr. Joseph 
Sevenich, Milwaukee, will take care of the publicity re- 


meetings. . . 
Mr. Bled further suggests that appropriate initiation 


Catholic Action by the District Leagues 
The activities of a number of our District Leagues 
are not only gratifying in themselves as evidences 
of “Kleinarbeit” im the cause of Catholic Action, 


is made up of the societies in Colwich, Kingman and Reno 
Counties—held on October 26, was well attended and_ was 
made the occasion for preparations for organizing a State 
branch of the Cath. Women’s Union. Mr. Michael Mohg, 
President of the State League, reported on the transac 
tions of the Philadelphia convention, adding an exhorta= 
tion for the societies of women in the district to form 
the nucleus of a state branch and to send delegates to n 

year’s convention of the State League. Copies of th 
Bulletin of the Women’s Union and other literature were 
distributed. The principal address at the mass meeting” 
was delivered by Mr. John A. Suellentrop, who pointe 


to the danger of centralization of political power, cc 
+ 
¥ 


specifically, however, of several bills to be introduced i 
the State Legislature affecting the schools in Kansas. ~ 
collection for the benefit of the Central Bureau was taken 1 


The 12th District League of Wisconsin, embracing 
Milwaukee societies, laid plans for the winter months at 
a meeting held November 12 and attended by represent = 
tives of all the affiliated organizations. Arrangements) 
were made for a regular meeting set for December 8 
and for a mass meeting on January 15. A committee Of 
three—Mr. Jos. Birck, President of the District League 
chairman—is to visit all the affiliated societies before 
January 1. Rev. Raphael Wittig, S.D.S., Wauwatos 
sketched the transactions of the Philadelphia conventic 
of the men’s and women’s organizations, his remarks bei 
supplemented by an address by Mrs. C. Felsecker, Presie 
dent of the Wisconsin Branch of the Women’s Union: 
Fifty delegates attended the “annual” meeting of the 9 
Wisconsin District League, held on October 23 in Mars 
field. (The League meets quarterly; the so-called annt 
meeting is the one in which officers are elected.) Mr. Lt 
Fehrenbach was re-elected President. The delegate met 
ing devoted its attention primarily to plans for i 
additional societies and individual members, principal 
among the younger men. The principal address, on 
labor question, was delivered at the mass meeting by Re 
F. Foster, of Hewitt; brief talks were made by Rev. 
J. Dorrenbach, Marshfield, and Mr. Fehrenbach. The 
tertainment provided by sons of members of St. Jose; 
Society of Marshfield, under whose auspices the meeti 
was held, was a decided innovation—A feature of 
meeting prepared by the 4th District League of Wiscons 
in addition to the addresses, is to be declamations by t 
of the prize-winners in the oratorical contest held on | 
occasion of the convention of the State League in Rac 


to its custom of contributing to the mission 
labors of Archbishop Doering, lately removed from HB 
shima in Japan to Poona in India, the Clinton 

District ad 1 


| oder sgh 
_ founded. 
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ld endeavors of the C. V. and the Central Bureau, the 
ovember meeting of the C. V. of New York City de- 
(led to arrange for one mass meeting during the winter 
pnths in each of the parishes in which the federation 
Ss an affiliated society. Features of the meeting were 
address by Rev. Joseph Assmuth, S.J., on the C. V, 
ld the Lay Apostolate, and the decision to publish a 
vide for German Catholic immigrants and to distribute 
gat points of embarkation and on steamers. 
[The St. Louis District League plans to commemorate 
inually the feast of the Kingship of Christ. The second 
yservance of this feast was marked by a mass meeting 
iid on October 30 in Holy Cross parish hall, following 
con brief services in the church. The Significance of 
nrist’s Kingship was the topic treated by Rev. Wm. 
wielsmann, pastor of Holy Family parish, St. Louis; Mr. 
Brockland, of the Central Bureau, spoke on Catholic 
jon, Service to Christ the King. Brief addresses were 
ilivered by Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, Spiritual Director, Rev. 
. Hussmann, Hon. Spiritual Director, and Rev. A. Wig- 
rT, pastor of Holy Cross parish. 


5 


\ Books Reviewed . 
phann Peter Hebel, Gedichte, Geschichten, Briefe. Her- 
ausgeg. v. Dr. Philipp Witkop. Freiburg, 1926, 

j Herder. $1.50. 

.A genius, who wrote stories for an aimanach 
ad poems in the dialect of one particular German 
ibe, the Allemans—such was Johann Peter He- 
praised by Goethe, loved by Tolstoi, while the 
at Swiss novelist Gottfried Keller declared his 
ls apptoached Homer closely. As one of the 
at folk-writers of the people of the German 
sue, he cannot be ignored by the student of 
literature and its influence on the culture 
those important strata of society the Germans 
“Volk.” A country which is feeding the masses 
h tons of reading matter of an excremental na- 
would do well to discover the secret of suc- 
; attained by those great master folk-writers, 
el, Alban Stolz, Jeremias Gotthelf, and others 
y fostered the mental and spiritual wellbeing of 
berless readers. Perhaps even some “‘sociolo- 
” might condescend to investigate this subject. 


= Books Received for Review 


ann, Peter. C. SS. R., “Follow Me.” _A Spiritual 
_ Retreat. Clothed in Wor aken from 


criptut Herder Book Co. St. 


A A A I A I LI 


— 


tion of the Cath. Women’s Union 


Miscellany 

To his instruction to send him all issues of the 
current volume of our monthly, and to continue his 
subscription to April, 1929, Rev. Fr. Krams, pastor 
of St. Mary’s Parish, Westphalia, Mich, adds the 
following explanation: 

“I wish to again subscribe for your monthly, since 1 
have discovered from 2 sample copy that it is wary 


informative.” 

The Paterson Convention of the C. V. of New 
Jersey adopted the. following resolution dealing 
with the Central Bureau: 

We most heartily endorse the action of the National 
Convention in the matter of recognizing the wery eiicient 
labors of our Central Bureau; the New Jasxey State 
Branch pledges itself to cooperate with the Bureau and to 
assist as far as possible in secyring the balance still due 
for the Endowment Fund. 


The discerning and critical editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review speaks of Fr. Albert Muntsch’s 
study on “The Family,” published by us, as “the 
carefully written and well-documented pamphlet.” 

The Fortnightly also calls attention to the author's recent 
visit among the Kekchi and Maya Indians of the southern 
district of British Honduras, “where he has found evidence 
to support the corclusions both of this brochure and of the 
articles contributed by him (Rev. Fr. Mantsch) on social 
and ethnologic topics to the F. R. during the lest ten years.” 


The Bureau’s free leaflets are frequently called 
for by non-members who have learned to apprect- 
ate them. Together with the request for 100 copies 
of each of the two leaflets mentioned, Rev. C. Brus- 
ten, S. J., Yakima, Wash., expresses the followmg 
commendation : ; 

“I happened to come across some pamphlets issued by 
you and was impressed with the practical treatment of ” 
matters. One of them deals with ‘Naturalism, a Foe to 
Worse cand Ter Digan oan Se ieee 


The Proceedings of the 20th Annual Convention 
of the Cath. Union of Ohio and of the conven 
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Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


Das Komitee fiir soziale Propaganda: 
Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
Rev. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
F. P. Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Die Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
Stelle oder das Central Blatt richte man an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Fiihrerthum ist machtlos, wenn es an Gefolgschafts- 
willen fehlt. ; 
Rev. Dr. Alois J. Muench. 


Das ist der Einfluss der Religion auf die Politik, dass 
es ihr gelingt, solche Menschen zu erziehen, deren Mass- 
stab weder der eigene noch der Standesvortheil, noch der 
Vortheil irgend einer mit ihnen versippten Gruppe oder 
Partei ist, sondern die salus publica, das Wohl der gan- 
zen grossen Gemeinschaft im praktisch erreichbaren 
Hochstmasse- A. Heinen. 


Die lombardischen Bischofe fordern das 
. Laienapostolat. 


“Die Liebe zu Gott und zum Nachsten, die wohl- 
verstandene Liebe zur Familie und zum Vaterlande, 
verlangt, dass alle wahren Christen—ein jeder an 
seinem Platz und in seiner Stellung—mitwirken am 
hierarchischen Apostolat der Kirche, an der Aus- 
breitung und Erhaltung des Reiches Gottes. Es be- 
steht im Apostolat des guten Beispieles, im Aposto- 
lat des Gebetes und im Apostolat der Katholischen 
Aktion.” 


Hinsichtlich der Katholischen Aktion erinnern 
die Bischofe erneut daran, dass der Papst selbst 
erklart hat, die Katholische Aktion geh6re unzwei- 
felhaft zu den vornehmlichen Pflichten des christ- 
lichen Lebens. Fort mit aller Unentschiedenheit, 
allem Zogern, aller Furcht, und fort mit den Vor- 
urtheilen! In seiner Ansprache vom Ende Septem- 
ber, 1924, an die Didzesanversammlung Roms be- 
zeichnete Papst Pius XI, die Katholische- Aktion 
als “ausftthrende Mission des Gedankens Jesu Christi 
gemass den Wunschen und Geboten Jesu Christi.” 
Gestutzt darauf fordern die Bischofe zum Eintritt 
in die resp. Zweige der Katholischen Aktion auf: 
dem Verband der “Katholischen Manner,” der 
“Katholischen Frauen,” der Jugendzirkel des einen 


_ und des anderen Geschlechtes, des Universitatsver- 
- bandes und der verschiedenen Vereinigungen fiir 
-soziale und berufliche Unterstiitzung. ‘Allen aber, 


Leitern sowohl wie den Massen soll. als hdchstes 


Vom p§apstlichen Institut fiir Sozialwissenschaft 


Der Ende September zu Bergamo in Ober} 
italien abgehaltene Kurs des papstlichen Insti 
tutes fiir Sozialwissenschaft lasst uns schmerzlicl} 
die Schwierigkeiten empfinden, die sich den Be] 
mithungen der C. St., regelmassig soziale Stu} 
dienkurse abzuhalten, bisher entgegen  stellten 
Erst wenn der Stiftungsfonds aufgebracht seit) 
wird, kénnen wir daran denken, das Programng 
des Ketteler Studienhauses wieder aufzunehmen} 

Wie die K. I. P. A. mittheilt fand am 27. Sept. die feierg 
liche Verleihung des Doktorgrades an 13 Alumnen jene 
Institutes durch den papstlichen Delegaten, Bischof Luig) 
Maria Marelli von Bergamo, statt. S. E. Msgr. Marell 
bekundete die Liebe zum Instituto sociale, das in seiner 
Seminar jedes Jahr gastliche Aufnahme findet, durch ein 
gehaltvolle Ansprache wie auch durch seine Anwesenhei 
am Abschiedsessen, an dem der akademische Lehrkorpe 
der Vertreter des “Echo di Bergamo” u. A. theilnahmer} 
Tischreden in franzdsischer, deutscher und _italienische 
Sprache bestatigten die Liebe und Anhanglichkeit zum H 
Vater, die DankWarkeit gegeniiber dem Institut und seine 
Lehrern, den Willen zum weiteren Ausbau dieser Griindun; 
Toniolos und seines Freundes Medolagi-Albani. 

Wie nun verlautet, soll das papstliche Instit 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft nach Rom verlegt worde 
sein, wo sein Programm bedeutend erweitert wer 
den soll. Diese Nachricht ist um so erfreuliches 
weil sich daran die Hoffnung knupft, dass auc 
wir daraus Vortheil zu schopfen vermogen. 


~~ 


Neubelebung siecher Vereine. . 

Den Fithrern und Unterftithrern unserer Be 
wegung ist ernste Beschaftigung mit folgender 
Beschluss der jiingsten Generalversammlung de 


Staatsverbandes Minnesota—er hat die Neubelebun 


der weniger lebenskraftigen Vereine zur Absicht- 
dringend zu empfehlen: 4 
e 


An der Schwelle des 50. Jahres in der Geschichte d 
Kath. Unterstiizungs-Gesellschaft_von Minnesota, b ich 
die 29. Generalversammlung mit Freude und Dank g 
Gott auf all das Gute, das unsere Vereine gewirkt hab 
und auf die heutige Starke und Bedeutung unseres Ver 
wesens, die eine erspriessliche Thatigkeit auch in de 
Zukunft erhoffen lassen. F 


Zugleich aber stellt sie mit tiefem Bedauern. fest, d 
nicht alle Vereine unseres Verbandes in der a 
Kraft sich zu erhalten vermochten, dass in manchen Ve 
nen ein Stillstand und Riickgang eingetreten ist, und d 
sich da und dort selbst Zeichen des Siechthums und ¢ 
Absterbens bemerkbar machen. 

Mancherlei Erklarungen lassen sich anfiihren fiir 5 
Erscheinungen: der 


ringes Bediirfnis vorliegt, diirfte es manc 
seiniaden Verein auf neuer Grundl 
ur : 


re Aufgaben als b: 
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g zeitigen und zur Rettung manches bedrohten Vereins 
ren wird. 
Am grunen Baum eines jeden unserer Staats- 
‘bande giebt es absterbende Zweige. Daher em- 
ehlt sich diese Resolution von selbst. An erster 
‘lle gilt es nattrlich, festzustellen, woran die 
sterbenden Vereine kranken. Erst dann werden 
Beamten eines Staatsverbandes in der Lage sein, 
ues Leben versprechende Heilmittel zu ver- 
areiben. 
“ins liegt jedoch klar auf der Hand, die gegen- 
rtig im Krankheitsfall gebotene Summe bedeutet 
der fur das erkrankte Mitglied eine Hilfe noch 
sie ein Mittel, dem Vereine neue Mitglieder 
wuftthren. Damals, als die Unterstiitzungsvereine 
Leben gerufen wurden, und noch wahrend einer 
ihe von Jahrzehnten spater, hatte das tibliche 
ankengeld von fiinf Dollars wochentlich einen 
etth. Diese Summe war der halbe Wochenlohn 
‘es Taglohners oder ungelernten Arbeiters; wah- 
ad sie einem Handwerker eine zweitagige Lohn- 
‘busse ersetzte. Heute wollen fiinf Dollars nicht 
‘hr viel bedeuten; das Krankengeld miisste auf 
migstens das Doppelte der friiheren Summe er- 
at werden, wenn das Vereinsmitglied die ihm im 
sankheitsfall gewahrte Untersttitzung als wesent- 
a1 und thatkraftig einschatzen soll. 


Nicht viel besser steht es um den thatsachlichen 
erth des sog. Sterbegeldes. Noch um 1910 
rum haben Leichenbestatter fiir $65 bis $85 einen 
‘ht sauberen, sogar vornehm aussehenden Sarg 
jefert, wahrend die Gesamtkosten des Begrab- 
ses einer dem Mittelstande angehorenden erwach- 
nen Person $130 bis $160 betrugen, einschliesslich 
3 Grabes und der an die Kirche zu entrichtenden 
esen. Gergenwartig dagegen kostet der Tod nicht 
+ das Leben, sondern er stellt noch obendrein 
jeutende finanzielle Anforderungen an jene, denen 
> Pflicht obliegt, den Todten-zu begraben. Und 
‘ar stellen sich die Kosten einer “schénen Leiche” 
hoch, dass das von vielen Unterstiitzungsvereinen 
zahlte Sterbegeld dabei kaum mehr in Betracht 
mmmt, 
Nun soll keineswegs behauptet werden, dass 
sere alten Mannervereine ausschliesslich als 
inkenunterstiitzungs- u. Sterbevereine gewerthet 
| sollen. Sie haben von Anfang an eine hohe 
ppelmission erfiillt. Namlich die, ihren Mit- 
dern in der Stunde der Noth beizustehen und 
im neuen Lande in religidser und sittlicher 
iechung Riickhalt zu gewahren. Die Mitglieder 
‘alten Mannervereine bildeten sozusagen die Garde 
deutschen katholischen Gemeinde in der Griin- 
zeit der Kirche unseres Landes. Ein solcher 
war der Widerpart der deutschen Logen 
Zeit, besonders der Odd Fellows und der 
ari, die beide unter den frischeingewanderten 


chen Katholiken Mitglieder zu werben trach- 


t 


‘uch in dieser Hinsicht haben sich die Zeiten 
ert; daher haben die alten Mannervereine an 
hungskraft eingebiisst. Aber giebt es denn 
en, zeitgemassen Aufgaben, denen sie 
der alten, nicht mehr drangenden wid- 
'Giibe es keine, so wiirde die katho- 


¥ ag 
oa _. 


lischeWelt nicht widerhallen von dem Rufe: “Auf, 
zur katholischen Aktion!” 

Thatsachlich sind der Aufgaben so viele, dass es 
schwer halt zu erkennen, welche das erste, oberste 
Anrecht auf Beachtung besitzen. Wie einfach und 
klar lagen dagegen vor 50-60 Jahren die Gefahren, 
die Religion und Moral drohten, vor aller Augen! 
Heute bietet das Leben das Bild der Brticke tuber 
die Beresina, wo Tausende im furchtbaren Gedrange 
den Tod finden, indem sie unbarmherzig nieder- 
gestossen, zertreten, oder in die reissende Fluth 
gestossen werden. Da gilt es von neuem die Krafte 
zu sammeln und zu schulen fur die Abwehr und 
den Kampf; die Einzelnen zu starken und zu be- 
geistern fur die grossen und ehrenvollen Aufgaben 
der katholischen Aktion, jenes Laienapostolats, zu 
dem sie die Papste der jtingsten Zeit berufen. Dabei 
vermogen unsere alten Mannervereine eine hochst 
ehrenvolle Rolle zu spielen, wenn sie die Erforder- 
nisse der Zeit verstehen lernen und erkennen, was 
diese von ihnen verlangt. 

Einmal bereits standen sie im Vordertreffen des 
Kampfes gegen die Feinde Gottes und seiner Kirche, 
als es galt die Fahne Christi hochzuhalten und zu 
vertheidigen gegen ihre liberalen und _ radikalen 
Volksgenossen und Verfihrer. Sie besitzen daher 
ehrenvolle Traditionen; diese ‘Traditionen legen 
ihnen geradezu die Verpflichtung auf, die jeder 
alten Garde eigen zu sein pflegt, namlich die, 
muthiger, opferfreudiger als andere Organisationen 


‘den Kampf mit dem Feinde aufzunehmen und alles 


an seine Niederwerfung zu setzen! 

Wenn unsere alten Unterstiitzungsvereine erken- 
nen wollen, dass sie bérufen sind, Kerntruppen zu 
sein, so vermogen sie sich zu verjiingen und mit 
neuen Kraften in die Zukunft zu schreiten. 


Sonntagsheiligung. 


Die vom hl. Vater gesegnete und fur den Dezem- 
ber bestimmte Gebetsmeinung des Herz Jesu 
Apostolats gilt der Sonntagsheiligung. Es sei daher 
an die von der Generalversammlung des C, V. i. J. 
1924 zu Allentown angenommene Erklarung hinge- 
wiesen, die denselben Gegenstand behandelt : 

‘Die offenkundige Neigung, den Tag des Herrn zu - 
einem Tag der Befriedigung der Vergntigungssucht und 
des Sports zu gestalten, ist mit grosser Gefahr verbunden. 
Ein Volk, das das Gebot, den Sabbat zu heiligen, ubertritt, 
wird bald die Achtung vor den Gesetzen tiberhaupt ver- 
lieren und unsittlich werden. Es giebt einen goldenen 
Mittelweg zwischen dem sogenannten puritanischen Sonn- 
tag und dem sog. europaischen Sonntag, und diese Mittel- 
strasse sollten Katholiken einhalten; sie sollten den Sonn- 
tag feiern wie ihre Vater ihn einst gefeiert haben, ; 

“Die Beobachtung, dass knechtliche Arbeit der einen 
oder der anderen Art am Sonntag von einer zunehmenden 
Anzahl Menschen ausgeiibt wird, sollte unsere Mitglieder, 
im einzelnen wie in ihrer Gesamtheit,.bewegen, einer sich 
zu einem groben Unfug auswachsenden Gewohnheit Ein- 
halt zu gebieten. Sollten es die Umstande als nothwendig 
erscheinen lassen, dann sollten sie sich an die offentlichen 
Behorden wenden mit der Forderung, die bestehenden 
Sonntagsgesetze durchzufihren.” 


. 


Selbst in unseren Grosstadten war der Sonntag 
noch bis um die Jahrhundertwende allgemein ein 


Tag der Ruhe und feierlichen Weihe. Er hielt im — | 


allgemeinen die verniinftige Mittelstrasse eine zwi- 


schen dem so engen englisch-puritanischen und dem 


ot) ot 


7) P en 
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sogenannten “offenen,’ oder “kontinental- europai- 
schen” Sonntag. Heute nahern wir uns allzusehr 
dem letzteren, einschliesslich der ungliickseligen 
Gepflogenheit Frankreichs, am Sonntag knechtische 
Arbeit zu verrichten. Wiiren nicht die Arbeiterge- 
werkschaften und die Vergntigungssucht, wer 
weiss, wohin wir bereits in dieser Hinsicht gerathen 
waren. 

Es gilt nun, der besprochénen Efscheinung, die 
nichts Gutes verrath noch verspricht, Einhalt zu 
gebieten. An uns Katholiken ist es, dem Gottesge- 
bot Achtung zu verschaffen, und was der Einzelne 
nicht vermag, muss mit vereinten Kraften ange- 
griffen und durchgeftthrt werden. 


“Katholikentage im kleinen” fordern! 


Wo immer moglich und Erfolg versprechend, 
sollten “Katholikentage im kleinen” veranstaltet 
werden. Das gilt auch von Gegenden, in denen 
kein Distriktsverband besteht. Man hat diese Ein- 
richtung frither besonders in Minnesota gepflegt, 
und zwar z.Th. ohne Unterverbande organisiert zu 
haben; solche Versammlungen, die Frucht des 
Zusammenwir kens von Vereinen und Gemeinden 
einer gewissen Gegend, gestalteten sich haufig zu 
eindrucksvollen Massenversammlungen, die viel zur 
Forderung der katholischen Bewegung beitrugen. 

Obgleich Veranstaltungen dieser Art auch in 
jiingster Zeit in Minnesota nicht vollig vernach- 
lassigt worden sind, wurden sie nicht mehr so 
haufig unternommen wie in der Zeit vor dem Welt- 
krieg. Daher ist es zu begriissen, dass man durch 
Abhaltung einer derartigen Tagung in Lucan am 
16. Oktober einen gliicklichen Anfang mit der Wie- 
derbelebung der “Katholikentage im kleinen” ge- 
macht hat. Versammelt waren bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit katholische Manner und Frauen in grosser 
Anzahl aus Wabasso, Morgan, Sleepy Eye, New 
Ulm, Leavenworth, Springfield, Wanda und Clem- 
ent’s. Nachmittags um 2 Uhr fand in der Kirche 
die Weihe der Fahne des St. Agnes Vereins und 
sakramentaler Segens statt. Bei dem im Freien 
abgehaltenen Redeaktus fiihrte Rev. A. J. Kern, 
Pfarrer der Festgemeinde, den Vorsitz ; Ansprachen 
hielten Rev. Dr. Schafer, Sleepy Eye, Hr. Me. 
Aretz, Organisator des Staatsverbandes—und der 
Unterstiitzungsgesellschaft, und Hr. W. Ebner, 
New Ulm, Prasident. des Staatsverbandes. Die 
Feier, die abends fortgesetzt wurde, gestaltete sich 
za einem wahren Volksfest. Frauen der Gemeinde 
_ sorgten fiir die Speisung der Gaste. 

r, Nicht iiberall mogen die Verhiiltnisse die Grind. 
' und erfolgreiche eae es Distriktever- 
lassen. Do +h mag 


-zuchthaus zu Leavenworth, Kansas, Reli 


ttre versorgen, ihnen paeye e 


machen, und in ihnen die Uberzeugung zu. weckei| 


dess sie sich als Streiter Christi bethatigen miisset) 


! 


Bedeutung der dem Kaplan O’Gallagher “| 
gewahrten Unterstutzung. 

Angesichts der Vergesslichkeit unserer Mitgliede} 
wenn es sich um die “Thiatigkeit des C. V. handel} 
sei wiederum daran erinnert, dass die C. St. se 
Herbst 1920 die Anstellung eines Kaplans in Fo 
Sam Houston erméglicht hat, obgleich ihre b 
schrankten Mittel ihr dusserste Sparsamkeit Zz 
Pflicht machen. 

Wie wichtig die Gegenwart eines katholisdl 
Priesters im sog. Station Hospital zu Fort Sar 
Houston ist, ergiebt sich aus dem eben ver6ffen 
lichten Bericht des Generalmajors M. W. Irelan 
des Generalstabsarztes der Bundesarmee, ftir dé 
‘Sf am 30. Juni zu Ende gegangene fiskaliset 

ahr. ‘i 
Jar Danach wurden verpflegt in jenem Hospital 75 
Patienten, etwa 200 weniger als im grossten Arm 
hospital des Landes, Walter Reed in Washing 
wahrend des gleichen Zeitraums. Rang und 

lung nach waren von den Patienten 342 Offiz 
19 Krankenwarterinnen, 4811 Soldaten, zu d 
sich im Laufe des Jahres 11 inaktive Offiziere 
Soldaten ausser Dienst, 815 vom Veterans Bure 
betreute Mitkampfer im Weltkrieg und 995 Cin 
isten gesellten. Es starben in jenem Hospital 1 
Personen, wahrend 125 Mann die Anstalt mit de 
Bescheinigung der Dienstuntauglichkeit vere 

Bemerkt sei, dass dieses Hospital nicht nur _ 
die in Fort Sam Houston untergebrachten Offizie 
und Mannschaften bestimmt ist, sondern als Haug 
lazerett fiir das Gesamtgebeit des 8. Armeeko 
dient. 

Dessen gegenwartiger’ Kaplan, Rev. Chai 
O’Gallagher, berichtet monatlich an die C. St. i 
seine Thatigkeit. Vor allem beschaftigt ihn z1 
Zeit der Plan, eine katholische Kapelle zu errich 
Dessen Ausfithrung hangt jedoch durchaus von 
Unterstiitzung weiter Kreise ab. Méchten sich d 
Wobhlthater finden, die den opferfreudigen Prie 
bei der Verwirklichung seines Herzenswunsehg 
unterstiitzen gewillt sind. 


~~ 


Aus unserer Caritaspost. 
Dem Gesuch der Schwestern, die im | 


unterricht ertheilen und die Gefan enen a to 


schicken, i a natiirlich 


$15.50, die Sie uns wohlwollend zukommen liessen. 
_ waren sehr erfreut dariiber, weil sich unsere 
wierigkeiten geradezu haufen. Jedoch, wir vertrauen 


eden hl. Joseph, dass er uns helfen wird, tiber den 
; zu gelangen. Es ist ein wahrer Segen, dass der 
wwst. Hr. Erzbischof Drossaerts unserem Wirken 


-r den armen Mexikanern und auch unserer Kongrega- 
ssehr zugethan ist.” na 
Mie Firsorge der C. St. erstreckt sich auch 
te noch nach Europa. Mehrmals im Monat 
ackt sie Geldbriefe nach driiben, die zumeist 
|Bisché6fe in Deutschland, Osterreich, und in 
‘st deutschen oder Osterreichischen Gebieten 
aichtet sind. Einer Empfangsbestatigung vom 
(Okt. fugt der hochwst. Hr. Kardinal Bertram, 
estbischof von Breslau, folgende Bemerkungen 
7ZU0 ° 

auf der heute beendeten Firmungsreise habe ich wieder 
dhren, wie willkommen Messstipendien den Priestern 
mer Riesendiaspora sind. In ihrem Namen ein herz- 
es “Gott vergelt’s’!” 

er auf einen so schwierigen Posten gestellte 
echof yon Leitmeritz in der Tschechoslowakei, 
hochwst. Hr. Joseph Gross, aber schreibt uns 
t gleichzeitig: 

Mer Tag, der mir einen Brief aus Ihrer Hand bringt, 
immer ein freudiger—nicht wegen des beiliegenden 


cks— sondern wegen der dadurch manifestierten Solida- 
der christlichen Caritas! Der Herr lohne Ihnen 


at” 

‘im 16. Nov. d. J. datiert ist das Schreiben aus 
mesvar, in Rumanien, gezeichnet vom Bischof 
Deutschen, dem hochwst. Hrn, August Pacha, 
“seinem Dank fiir eine Gabe die Erklarung 
pzufugt: 

Wir gehen einem besonders strengen Winter und harten 
ben entgegen, und viele meiner deutschen Priester werden 
were Tage mitmachen miissen. Darum erlaube ich mir, 
sauch weiterhin Ihrem Wohlwollen zu empfehlen.” 
Nfters bereits berichteten wir iiber Gaben, die 
-mach Endje in Bulgarien gelangen liessen, wo 
2 kleine Kolonie deutschstammiger Katholiken 
Dasein fristet nach schweren Bedrangnissen 
thrend der Kriegsjahre. Nun schreibt uns un- 
mm 5. Nov. die ehrw. Priorin M. Juliana Peetz, 
.B., aus dem dortigen Klésterlein: 

or einigen Tagen erhielten wir Ihre Bankanweisung 
rend auf fiinfzig Dollar. Mit welchen Worten sollen 
Thnen danken fiir die Zuwendung dieses Almosens! 
sigermassen werden Sie unsere Freude bemessen konnen, 
n ich Ihnen mittheile, dass dieses Almosen seit einem 
1 halben Jahre das erste war, das ftir unser Waisen- 
Einkam-. . . ee . 
Vor kurzem war unsere Generalpriorin von Tutzing, 
2 hier zur Visitation. Sie war sehr erfreut uber 
was sie sah, und sagte unter anderm, dass die hl. 
uth, wie sie in Endje geiitbt werde, ein Schauspiel sei 
Engel und Menschen. 


Das ist gewiss ein schones Lob 
uns, aber Hochverehrter Herr Direktor konnen auch 
liesem Urtheil ersehn, dass die Almosen, die Sie uns 
so reichlich zuwendeten, sehr gut angebracht sind. 
adurch ist es uns moglich gewesen weiter zu arbeiten ; 

hranen der Rithrung und Freude zeigte mir Pater 
4z immer wieder die Checks, die durch Ihre Gute uns 
Amerika zukamen, Manch dankbares “Te Deum 
” haben wir deshalb schon gesungen und in 
1em Gebete unserer treuen Wohlthater gedacht. 


SN. 


a. ” f 


' wurden, k6énnen 


er opferwillige Pater Franz Krings musste _ 
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C. P., ein Deutschamerikaner, der von seinem 
Ordensoberen auf diesen harten Posten am Bal- 
kan gestellt worden ist. Auch er hat bereits er- 
fahren, wie hart die dortige Armuth drtckt und 
sich an Freunde in Amerika gewendet, mit der 
Bitte, ihm zu helfen. 

Wollen das deutsche Volkslied pflegen. 

Der Kath. Sangerbund von New York eroffnete 
am 11. November den Reigen von Liederabenden, 
deren er eine Anzahl im Laufe dieses Winters 
veranstalten will. Wie man der “Aurora u. christl. 
Woche” berichtet, erzielte der Chor mit dem im 
Kolping-Hause veranstalteten Konzert einen vol- 
len Erfolg. An den Bericht knupft Hr. J. G. den 
Kommentar: 

“Fis ware sicher ein dankbares Beginnen, wollten deutsche 
Gesangvereine das deutsche Volkslied pflegen, mehr 
deutsche Volkslieder in ihre Konzertprogramme aufnehmen 
oder gar, deutsche Volksliederabende veranstalten. Leider 
schwindet mit der deutschen Sprache auch das deutsche 
Volkslied immer mehr... Es ware des Schweisses der 
Edlen werth, dieses kostbare Erbgut aus der alten Heimath 
zu pflegen und zu erhalten. Das bezweckt der Kath. 
Sangerbund mit seinen Liederabenden. Moge er in diesem 
Bestreben unterstiitzt werden, besonders von solchenKreisen, 
von denen man mit Recht ein Verstandnis fiir den kultu- 
rellen Werth des deutschen Volksgesanges erwarten 


? 


konnteseniss: 
Diesen Wunsch wird unterschreiben, wer Sinn 
hat fiir die Schénheiten und den Werth des 
deutschen Volksliedes, dessen Pflege im allge- 
meinen in den katholischen Vereinen unseres 
Landes vernachlassigt wird. Am besten aber 
ware es schon, man pflegte das Volkslied, das 
religidse sowohl wie das weltliche, in der 
Familie.. Besonders jene, die sich beklagen uber 
den Schwund der deutschen Sprache in Kirche, 
Schule und im Verein, sollten es sich angelegen 
sein lassen, die Perlen deutscher Volkslieder- 
kunst zu erhalten. Selbst die Worte durfen 
Englisch sein, der jiinmgeren Generation zu 
Liebe, wenn nur der Geist des Volksliedes und 
seine edlen Eigenschaften erhalten bleiben. 
Doch in derselben Familie, deren Vater so laut. 
und nachdriicklich in seinem Verein betont: 
“Hier muss Deutsch gesprochen werden,” sich 
beklagt, dass in der Schule selbst der Katechis- 
mus nicht mehr in deutscher Sprache gelehrt 
wird, orgleich die Kinder fast durchwegs kein 
Wort Deutsch mehr verstehen, spielt man Jazz- 
Musik sowohl auf dem Klavier als auch auf dem 
Phonographen. Und legt man auf dieses Instru- 


ment wohl ab-und zu eine deutsche Platte auf, 


so kann man fast darauf wetten, dass nicht ein 
echtes, edles deutsches Volkslied ertonen wird, 
sondern ein elender deutscher Gassenhauer, der 
um nichts besser ist als das Jazz-Lied, an dem 


- sich die jiingeren Leute erfreuen. 


Von den Resolutionen, die anlasslich mehrerer de 
Konventionen katholischer Organisationen angenommen 
keine jenen des Central-Vereins die 
Stange halten. Letztere enthalten ein wirkliches und 
vollstandiges Programm, wobei selbst die jetzt so oft 
enannte Frage iiber die Verbesserung der Lage des 
Farmers ee ne Andere Organisationen k6n- 
nen vom Central-Verein lernen. ne, an 

ahs . “St. Josephs-Blatt.” 


“ee 


F 
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Stadtverband New York will Einwandererfiihrer 
herausgeben. 

Der Beschluss des C. V. Stadt New York, katho- 
lische Einwanderer deutschen Stammes in unser 
Gemeinde- und Vereinsleben einzuftihren, hat zu 
einem weiteren beachtenswerthen Schritte Anlass 
gegeben. In der am 10. November abgehaltenen 
Versammlung ward namlich die Ansicht ausgespro- 
chen, die Werbethatigkeit solle einsetzen, ehe die 
Einwanderer das Land betreten. Daraufhin wurde 
der Entschluss gefasst, einen kleinen, in deutscher 
Sprache gedruckten Wegweiser fiir Einwanderer 
herauszugeben und diesen in deutschen Hafen- 
stadten und auf Schiffen zu vertheilen. Das Biich- 
lein soll Auskunft ertheilen iiber Kirchen und Ge- 
meinden, in denen Deutsch gesprochen wird, iiber 
deutsche Zeitungen und Zeitschriften, Einwanderer- 
heime, Vereine u. dgl. m. 

Ein aus den hochw. Herren Joseph Assmuth, S. J., 
und C. Spohr, und dem Hrn. Dr. F. Schirp beste- 
hender Ausschuss wurde mit der Ausfithrung des 
Beschlusses betraut. Die nothigen Mittel sollen 
durch freiwillige Beitrage aufgebracht werden, 
damit die Verbandskasse nicht zu schwer belastet 
werde. Hr. H. J. Weiden stiftete sofort $50.00. 
Wahrend der Herstellung des Wegweisers sollen 
die nothigen Schritte fir seine zweckmassige Ver- 
te eingeleitet werden. 


_Weihe des Kolpinghauses in Chicago. 

Die in unsrem Lande erstarkende Kolping-Be- 
wegung wird aus den in Chicago erzielten Fort- 
schritten Ermunterung schopfen kénnen. Der dor- 
tige, seit Jahren blithende Gesellenverein entwickelte 
in jungster Zeit eine so erspriessliche ‘Thatigkeit, 
dass er sich gezwungen sah, ein neues Heim zu 
errichten. Dessen feierliche Finweihung nahm der 
hochwst. General-Vikar Msgr. F. A. Rempe, im 
Auftrage des Kardinals Mundelein, am 13. Novem- 
ber vor; auch hielt er eine Ansprache. Der Feier 
ging ein feierliches Hochamt in der St. Theresien 
Kirche voraus; auf den Weiheakt folgte das Fest- 
essen im Kolpinghause, wahrend eine Festver- 
sammlung in der neuen Halle den Abschluss bildete. 
Die Ansprachen des Gesellen-Prases Rev. Hermann 
Weber und des hochw, P. Valerius Nelles, O. F. M., 
von Mayslake, bildeten die Hauptpunkte eines rei- 
chen Programms. Ausser vielen Laien betheiligten 
sich an die 20 Priester an der Feier, 

Das unter der Leitung des Hrn. Chas. Stelzer 
stehende oy eee verftigt tiber 110 Betten. 


Miszellen. 


__Das von den Knights of St. George in der Nihe 

von Wellsburg, W. Va., gegriindete Altenheim, 
ich es in erster Reihe bestimm ist fiir alte, 
che oder Genesung suchende Mitglieder 


des Preisrichter- Kollegiums war Prof, Albert B. 


_ ter Zielsetzung. Der 6 


ht nun zur Aufnahme—von Pfleglingen bereit. | wir meinen, tragt die 


_ Ordens, so wird es oye auch Nichtmitghe- | 
sowohl Mannerr nter ge- 


die Ehrw. Schw. Oberin, Knights of St.” Geo: 
Home, Route No. 3, Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Die nachstjahrige Versammlung des Centre 
Vereins wird unseren Mitgliedern in Minnesot 
und besonders den Vereinen von Stearns Count 
Gelegenheit gewahren, vollgultige Beweise zu e 
bringen fur das “Minnesota docet,” das mane 

mals in den Reden und Schriften unserer Freu| 
de aus jenem  Staate durchklingt. So 
friihere, in Minnesota abgehaltene Generale 
sammlungen des C. V. wie die so trefflich ¢ 
ganisierten Versammlungen des Staatsverbala 
lassen die Erwartung zu, dass im_ kleinen 
Cloud eine der gréssten und bedeutungsvolls: 
Generalversammlungen unseres Verbandes ab 
halten werden wird. 

Thatsachlich hat sich das Festkomitee bereits kor 
tuiert; als Festprasident wurde Hr. Wm. A. Boer 
Superintendent der Schulen von Stearns County 
wahlt. Er diirfte nach dem Grundsatze handeln: * 
den Nutzen hat soll auch den Butzen haben!”, d. 
wird den Lasten seines Ehrenamtes nicht aus 
Wege gehen. 


Bei dem_ Preisausschreiben, “Die Bedeu 
des Eintritts Deutschlands in den Volkerbun 
veranlasst von einer Gruppe unser Mitbirger 
verschiedenen Landestheilen, errang Frl. Agi 
Marie, Tochter des Hrn. Jos. Matt, Schriftl 
des “Wanderers”, den dritten Preis. Die j 
Dame, Abiturientin des St. Catherine’s Co 
zu St. Paul, errang sich ausserdem, aber nicht 
Zusammenhang mit dem erwahnten Preis, ein § 
pendium, das es ihr ermoglicht, ihre Studien 
der Universitat Berlin fortzusetzen. 7 

Als beachtenswerth bemerkt sei, dass finf der 
Preistrager an katholischen Anstalten studieren. Unter 


Preisrichtern aber war nur ein Katholik, Prof. Dr. 
von der Katholischen Universitat zu Washington. Vor! 


von der Cornell University zu Ithaca, N. Y., dessen_ 
bandige Geschichte des deutschen Elements in un 
Lande so wenig Vorliebe fiir die deutschen Kath 
Amerikas verrath, dass man dem Werke den Vorwur: 
vernachlassige sie geradezu, nicht ersparen kann. 


_ Der Osterreichische Mensch. 
a (Schluss v. S. 283) 


chische Mensch in neuer Form entstehen. mus: a 
zelnd in den Tiefen der dsterreichischen K 
schichte, dieselbe neu und konsequent et 
und menschheitlich durchdenkend, au ‘ge: 
fiir die Bediirfnisse der Zeit und voll.’ 
fiir das Ringen der Enterbten um ihr 1 
recht, voranschreitend in sicherer, 


ner und doch von hochsten G 


ersteht 


